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NO  small  part  of  the  credit  for  the  recent  advance  in  all 
lines  of  school-work,  is  due  to  efficient  supervision.  This 
advance  is  noted  in  the  training  afforded  teachers  through  normal 
and  city  training  schools,  educational  literature,  conventions, 
institutes,  summer  schools  and  teachers’  associations,  in  the  aims 
of  teachers  and  in  the  methods  followed,  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  and  press  in  education,  in  the  amount  of  money  appropri¬ 
ated  for  buildings,  supplies  and  salaries.  The  great  question  of 
the  day,  north,  east,  south,  and  west,  is  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  public  schools. 

And  the  sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  that  our  schools,  with  all 
their  varied  and  vital  interests,  need  the  most  careful  oversight 
and  direction  possible.  School  Boards,  teachers  and  all  friends 
of  popular  education  recognize  the  value  of  competent  super¬ 
vision. 

Ends.  —  The  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  employment  of  skilled 
superintendents,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  To  organize  the  schools  and  classify  pupils,  to  see  that  the 
school  machinery  is  kept  in  good  working  order,  and  that  each 
I)upil  is  placed  where  he  can  and  will  do  the  most  possible  for 
himself;  in  brief,  it  is  to  introduce  order  and  system  into  all 
phases  of  school  work. 
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2.  To  unify  and  strengthen  effort,  to  make  an  intelligible 
whole  from  the  kindergarten  and  lowest  primary  through  the  high 
school  course. 

3.  To  see  that  all  text-books,  supplies,  apparatus,  etc.,  are 
promptly  furnished,  and  all  repairs  made. 

4.  To  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  and  stimulate  each 
teacher  to  do  her  best. 

5.  To  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching. 

6.  To  cultivate  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on  all  school  ques¬ 
tions. 

Difficulties.  —  Granted  that  these  are  the  ends  to  be  attained, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  the  difficulties  that  often  meet  a  superin¬ 
tendent  in  the  discharge  of  his  many  duties. 

1.  The  first  and  chief  difficulty  is  an  uncomfortable  School 
Board.  In  too  m  iny  cases  the  members  are  elected  by  wards  and 
on  strict  party  lines.  As  a  result,  loyalty  to  party  counts  for 
more  than  special  fitness  for  the  place,  and  every  act  and  vote  is 
measured  from  a  personal  or  political  stand-point,  the  good  of  the 
schools  being  of  secondary  importance. 

Again,  many  members  are  unwilling  to  forgo  in  a  measure  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  visiting  school  committeemen  :  they 
deem  it  their  bounden  duty  to  preserve  their  rights  and  privileges. 
Many  Boards  are  not  united  in  their  choice  of  a  superintendent 
and  do  not  give  him  their  undivided  and  hearty  support.  Nor  do 
they  agree  at  all  on  the  questions  that  come  before  them  for  their 
consideration,  each  faction  being  jealous  of  its  own  rights,  and 
suspicious  of  any  measure  proposed  by  the  other.  In  such  cases 
the  superintendent  is  obliged  to  be  silent,  to  keep  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  lest  he  offend  one  party  or  the  other. 

Again,  too  often  the  schools  are  apportioned  among  the  several 
members  of  the  Board,  each  one  having  absolute  control  of  his 
(?)  schools  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  care  of  buildings  and 
in  furnishing  the  necessary  equipment.  Unbusiness-like  methods 
and  poor  teachere  are  sure  to  be  found  where  this  custom  prevails. 

2.  The  second  difficulty  is  found  in  poor  school-buildings,  and 
in  a  lack  of  books  and  supplies.  All  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  town  or  the  indifference  of  the  Board, — more  likely 
the  latter,  as  most  communities  can  afford  to  provide  liberally  for 
their  schools.  This  they  will  do,  if  the  agents  of  the  town  are 
thoroughly  interested  and  are  energetic  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 
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A  false  economy  has  seriously  crippled  many  schools.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  “  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth, 
and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth 
to  poverty.”  Bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw. 

3.  Again,  a  common  and  almost  insuperable  difficulty  is  poor 
teachers.  Veiy  likely  they  are  “  home  talent,”  firmly  intrenched 
in  their  positions,  past  growth  and  usefulness,  unwilling  to  be 
taught  and  unsympathetic  in  their  every  attitude.  In  addition  to 
natural  ability  and  thorough  scholarship,  there  must  be  a  willing 
disposition  and  progressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  a  superior  teacher, 
—  a  disposition  to  accei)t  cordially  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and 
a  spirit  that  prompts  one  to  take  advantage  of  every  advanced 
step  in  education.  It  is  the  teacher,  not  the  superintendent  or 
committee,  that  makes  the  school. 

4.  Many  and  widely  separated  schools  constitute  another 
hindrance  to  the  closest  and  most  effective  supervision.  As  a 
consequence,  a  large  portion  of  the  superintendent’s  time  must  be 
taken  in  travelling  ;  and  teachers  cannot  easily  assemble  for  con¬ 
ference  and  instruction. 

5.  Again,  the  many  perplexing  questions  sure  to  arise  in  the 
oversight  and  direction  of  a  large  number  of  schools, —  questions 
of  management,  methods  and  policy,  from  teachers,  pupils,  par¬ 
ents,  the  School  Board  and  people, —  make  the  work  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  difficult  and  delicate. 

G.  And,  again,  the  utter  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  many  friends  of  the  [)ublic  schools,  is  a  constant  stumb¬ 
ling  block  to  the  superintendent. 

Duties  of  School  Boards. —  The  law  usually  gives  to  the 
Scliool  Board  of  any  town  or  city  the  determination  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  schools,  tlie  care  of  the  buildings  and  other  school  prop¬ 
erty,  the  authority  to  elect  and  dismiss  teachers,  to  select  text¬ 
books  and  [)rovide  supplies,  to  pre[)are  courses  of  study,  to  intro¬ 
duce  better  methods,  to  determine  what  children  may  enter,  how 
long  remain,  and  to  see  that  the  truancy  laws  are  enforced. 

To  do  all  this,  and  do  it  well,  requires  time,  intelligence,  learn¬ 
ing,  skill,  experience,  and  ha<‘k-hone.  But  few  committeemen  have 
the  time,  even  if  they  have  the  ability.  In  fact  the  man  of  leisure 
is  usually  the  man  least  fitted  to  do  the  work.  A  busy  business 
man  is  often  the  very  best  man  to  serve  on  a  School  Board, —  he 
insists  upon  the  schools  being  conducted  on  business  principles. 
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and  is  not  likely  to  intrude  his  own  personality  into  the  work  of 
teachers.  Thus  it  happens  that  intelligent  and  well-informed 
School  Boards  recognize  the  necessity  of  employing  an  agent  to 
relieve  them  of  a  certain  share  of  the  work  and  responsibility  that 
would  otherwise  devolve  upon  them. 

Qualifications  of  a  Superintendent.  —  1.  A  superin¬ 
tendent  should  be  first  of  all  a  teacher  of  teachers,  an  expert 
critic  teacher  of  large  and  successful  experience.  This  implies 
that  he  should  have  a  broad  and  deep  scholarship ;  that  he 
should  be  a  reader  and  thinker  in  all  lines  pertaining  to  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching;  that  he  should  understand  tlioroughly 
the  principles  involved  in  good  teaching  and  be  able  at  a  glance 
to  detect  any  violation  of  these  principles. 

As  the  professional  head  to  the  whole  educational  system,  he 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  modern  education  at  its 
best,  be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  it,  and  be  able  to  inspire  his 
whole  teaching  force  with  a  true  professional  spirit. 

He  should  visit  the  schools  in  other  towns  and  cities  in  order  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  best  types  of  schools  elsewhere, 
attend  institutes  and  educational  conventions  in  order  to  get  the 
views  of  other  men  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  keep  him¬ 
self  abreast  of  the  times. 

2.  He  should  be  a  good  executive  and  safe  leader.  Tlie  wise 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  recpiires  good  business  man¬ 
agement.  In  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  in  the  repair 
and  enlargement  of  old  ones,  the  wise  su[)erintendent  can  make 
himself  invaluable.  School  and  building  committees  will  natur¬ 
ally  defer  much  to  his  judgment;  he  should  have  a  judgment 
worth  deferring  to.  As  a  leader  in  all  lines  of  progressive  school 
work,  he  should  be  at  the  helm  to  guide  and  direct.  Rarely 
should  he  allow  the  people  or  teachers  to  be  in  advance  of  him:  they 
depend  on  him  to  lead.  It  is  his  business  to  study  the  school 
problem  from  such  a  broad  and  philosophic  standpoint,  that  he  is 
able  to  lead  wisely  and  progressively,  and  to  educate  his  school 
Board  and  teachers  to  appreciate  and  demand  better  work  and  lx;t- 
ter  results. 

3.  Again,  he  should  be  blessed  with  good  health  and  untiring 
energy.  Superintendency  is  no  place  for  broken-down  ministers, 
lawyers,  physicians,  or  even  teachers.  The  work  demanded  is 
arduous  and  unlimited,  far  more  than  most  people  at  all  realize. 
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Hard  and  well  directed  effort  will  avail  much  and  receive  due 
recognition.  In  fact,  the  public  judge  largely  of  the  superinten- 
<lent’s  efficiency  by  his  ability  and  willingness  to  work. 

4.  And  a  superintendent,  as  the  head  of  the  school  system, 
should  be  a  man  possessed  of  good  moral  character,  one  who  in 
his  personal  habits  and  in  his  associations,  is  a  model  for  teachers 
and  young  })eople. 

Two  Classks.  —  In  actual  experience  there  appear  to  be  two 
classes  of  sui)erintendents,  —  the  professional  and  the  political. 
The  first  named  class  embraces  those  who  are  thoroughly  trained 
for  the  work,  have  the  necessary  qualifications,  have  the  true  pro¬ 
fessional  spirit,  and  give  their  thought  and  effort  wholly  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  school  system.  The  second  class  embraces  those 
who  secure  and  retain  their  positions  through  wire-pulling 
and  the  various  arts  and  intrigues  so  well  known  to  the  modern 
politician.  In  the  appointment  and  assignment  of  teachers  they 
make  every  move  from  a  personal  standpoint,  counting  the  cost 
as  it  affects  their  own  position  and  future  prospects.  With  such 
men  the  schools  are  of  secondary  importance. 

Thk  Supkiun'tkndent’s  Relation's  to  the  School  Hoard. 
—  It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the  employment  of  a 
superintendent  does  not  dispense  with  the  School  Hoard,  or  relieve 
it  entirely  of  work  and  res[)onsibility.  The  superintendent  is 
merely  its  executive  head,  or  agent.  It  is  his  business  to  keep 
the  Hoard  informed  of  the  condition  and  special  needs  of  the 
schools,,  and  to  execute  their  orders.  While  he  has  no  au¬ 
thority  to  employ  or  dismiss  teachers,  buy  books  and  supplies, 
make  repairs,  etc.,  except  as  it  is  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Hoard,  he  sliould  in  a  huge  measure  make  his  influence  felt  in 
these  lines.  At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Hoard,  and 
oftener  to  sub-committees  as  called  upon,  he  should  make  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  the  schools,  offer  suggestions  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  in  order  that  each  member  may  be  well  informed  as  to  the 
actual  and  comparative  condition  of  all  the  schools  in  the  town  or 
city.  • 

It  is  always  good  policy  for  the  superintendent  to  consult  the 
Hoard  often,  to  defer  to  their  opinions,  to  work  through  them,  to 
give  them  credit  for  progressive  steps  taken.  He  should  strive 
to  gain  their  confidence,  and  to  interest  them  in  every  phase  of 
echool  work. 
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This  does  not  imply  or  necessitate  any  truckling  to  the  powers 
that  be,  any  real  or  apparent  time-serving.  In  many  respects  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  is  superior  to  that  of  the  superintendent, 
especially  in  business  matters. 

His  Relations  to  Teachers.  —  The  value  of  skilled  super¬ 
vision  rests  very  largely  in  the  training  of  teachers  to  do  better 
work.  A  competent  clerk  can  attend  to  the  statistics  and  reports, 
to  the  ordering  and  distribution  of  suj)plies,  to  cases  of  truancy, 
and  the  like,  but  a  mere  clerk  cannot  do  the  professional  part, — 
train  teachers. 

It  is  a  good  rule  for  the  superintendent  to  be  a  close  observer, 
a  patient  listener,  a  chary  talker.  He  should  by  every  word 
and  act  show  himself  to  be  a  warm  personal  friend, —  sincere, 
honest,  sympathetic,  impartial,  helpful, —  a  constant  ins[)iration  to 
every  teacher  in  the  ranks.  In  winning  their  confidence  he  can 
easily  awaken  thought  and  ambition. 

The  superintendent  will  find  his  opportunities  for  assisting 
teachers  and  directing  their  work  (1)  in  the  school-room,  (2)  at 
his  office,  (3)  at  teachers’  meetings. 

At  School.  —  During  school  hours  the  superintendent  should 
be  in  the  school-room.  His  office  work  and  clerical  duties  should 
be  done  out  of  school  hours.  Careful  management  will  allow  this, 
even  in  large  cities.  Constant  contact  with  the  schools  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  direct  the  work  of  teachers  far  better  than  any  amount 
of  reading  and  theorizing,  as  new  conditions  and  problems  are 
constantly  arising. 

In  a  large  city  his  visits  must  necessarily  be  short.  He  can, 
however,  even  in  a  brief  time  observe  the  s})iiit  and  order  of  the 
school,  the  attitude  of  tlie  pupils  towards  the  teacher,  the  work  on 
the  black-boards  and  in  blank-b<wks,  the  care  of  the  room  and 
premises.  An  exj)ert  can  quickly  determine  the  value  of  the 
teaching,  the  character  of  the  work  attempted. 

Not  so  much  depends,  however,  on  the  frequency  or  length  of 
the  visits,  as  on  what  is  accomplished  by  them.  There  should 
be  a  definite  object  in  each  visit,  —  to  inspect,  to  examine,  to 
teach.  Definiteness  on  the  part  of  tlie  superintendent  leads  to 
definiteness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Inspection  includes  a  close  oversight  of  the  school  buildings, 
premises  and  out-houses,  the  school-room  in  all  of  its  appointments, 
the  attendance  of  pupils,  the  spirit  of  the  teacher,  the  organiza- 
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tion,  classification  and  discipline  of  the  school.  Teachers  and 
janitors  will  be  more  alert  and  thorough  if  they  know  that  all 
these  matters  receive  the  attention  of  the  watchful  superinten¬ 
dent. 

Examination  regards  the  past  and  present  work  of  individuals 
and  classes, —  remits.  It  enables  the  superintendent  to  judge 
quite  accurately  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching.  It  may  be 
oral  or  written,  and  given  by  the  teacher  or  superintendent, —  a 
little  of  each  by  each  is  better  than  any  one  fixed  method  by 
either  party  alone. 

Frequent  and  brief  examinations  at  irregular  intervals,  are 
better  than  long  and  labored  ones  at  certain  fixed  times,  the 
close  of  the  term  or  year.  The  examination  test  for  promotion 
with  all  its  nervous  strain  and  red-tape  accompaniment,  should  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

Teaching  exercises  aid  the  superintendent  in  observing  how 
readily  and  accurately  pupils  can  see  conditions,  think  out  a  con¬ 
clusion,  and  express  it  to  others  ;  in  presenting  objectively  to  the 
teacher  a  good  method  ;  and  in  enthusing  the  whole  school  in 
special  lines  of  work  and  thouglit.  Teaching  exercises  conducted 
by  the  superintendent,  should  be  resorted  to  sparingly,  as  con¬ 
siderable  time  is  required  to  develo[)  any  subject  thoroughly, 
and  for  the  pupils  to  get  acquainted  with  his  style  of  teaching ; 
and  lest  the  method  pursued  by  him  be  a  reflection  on  the  teacher. 

Whatever  tlie  superintendent  has  to  offer  the  teacher  in  the 
way  of  criticism  should  be  given  in  such  a  kindly  way  that  no 
offence  need  be  taken.  Never  should  a  pupil  hear  a  word  of  un¬ 
favorable  comment  in  regard  to  his  teacher  from  the  superintendent. 
The  value  of  a  criticism  is  in  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  better  directed 
effort.  A  criticism  that  discourages  had  better  be  unsaid.  Ex¬ 
cellencies  rather  than  defects  should  be  emphasized.  If  the 
teacher  sees  that  the  superintendent  notices  her  strong  points  and 
gives  credit  for  good  work,  she  will  welcome  his  visits  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  be  impelled  to  do  still  better.  “  An  ounce  of  (judi¬ 
cious)  praise  is  worth  a  pound  of  censure.” 

At  Ills  Office.  —  The  office  is  the  superintendent’s  work¬ 
shop  and  reception  room.  Here  he  attends  to  the  endless  details 
of  office  work,  meets  parents,  pupds,  teachers  and  other  callers, 
plans  for  his  daily  duties  and  teachers’  meetings,  arranges  and 
modifies  his  course  of  study,  etc.,  etc.  The  danger  is  that  the 
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many  duties  and  calls  will  keep  him  in  his  office  too  much  of  the 
time, —  time  when  he  ought  to  be  visiting  schools.  Hours  and 
days  may  be  occupied  in  doing  merely  clerical  work,  and  the 
superintendent  labor  hard  in  so  doing,  but  the  practice  is  all 
wrong,  a  distinct  loss  to  the  schools. 

At  his  office  the  superintendent  should  meet  individual  teachers 
for  the  purpose  of  personal  criticism,  of  explaining  special  lines  of 
work  to  be  followed,  the  ends  to  be  attained  in  each  school  exer¬ 
cise,  of  suggesting  wliat  books  to  read,  what  schools  to  visit,  what 
it  is  well  to  do  and  what  to  avoid. 

The  course  of  study  deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  as  teachers  are  sure  to  be  guided  very  largely  by  it.  It 
should  be  arranged  by  a  scholarly  and  progressive  educator,  a 
close  student  of  the  school  problem  from  a  broad  stand-point,  one 
familiar  with  the  best  type  of  schools  of  all  grades,  and  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  modern  education.  It  should  indicate  the  princi¬ 
ples  underlying,  the  ends  to  l)e  attained,  the  sul)jects  to  be  taught, 
the  order  of  their  presentation,  with  some  general  suggestions 
on  right  methods  of  teaching.  Naturally  it  will  need  modifica¬ 
tion  from  year  to  year  as  observation  and  experience  suggest. 

A  course  of  study,  however,  to  be  of  any  value  must  be  wisely 
interpreted  and  intelligently  applied,  else  it  will  soon  fall  into 
“  innocuous  desuetude.” 

At  Teachp:hs’  Meetings.  —  That  superintendent,  in  town  or 
city,  who  for  any  reason  fails  to  meet  his  teachers  often  and 
regularly  for  the  purpose  of  training  tliem  in  the  best  phases  of 
modern  education,  of  unifying  and  strengthening  the  work,  is  poor 
property.  He  should  see  them  at  their  work,  meet  them  occasion¬ 
ally  at  his  office,  but  depend  largely  upon  his  teachers’  meetings 
for  suggestion  and  direction.  These  meetings  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  (1)  of  considering  the  ends  and  means  in  all  school  exer¬ 
cises,  (2)  of  comparing  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  same  grade 
and  of  several  grades,  (3)  of  exalting  good  teaching,  (4)  of  criti¬ 
cizing  poor  methods,  (5)  of  giving  model  lessons,  (G)  of  outlining 
the  various  steps  in  tiie  course  of  study,  (7 )  and  of  encouraging 
and  directing  professional  reading  and  study.  These  may  be  of  a 
general  nature,  occasionally,  where  the  teachers  of  all  grades  as¬ 
semble.  In  most  cases,  liowevjer,  especially  in  large  towns  and 
cities,  it  is  better  to  gather  the  teachers  by  gi  ades,  a  few  at  a  time, 
where  considerable  freedom  may  be  allowed  and  obtained  in  dis- 
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cussing  special  grade  work.  It  is  good  policy  for  the  superinten¬ 
dent  to  draw  from  tlie  teachers  suggestions  and  criticisms  on  the 
work  and  results  accomplished.  Teachers  are  generally  willing 
to  assist,  to  ask  questions,  to  interchange  views,  to  state  u'hat  they 
are  doing,  how  they  work,  and  why  they  do  as  they  do.  These 
conferences  are  often  the  most  protitable  form  of  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings. 

Careful  and  thorough  preparation  is  required  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  in  order  to  make  the  meetings  of  value  to  the 
teachers  who  attend.  They  will  not  long  be  content  to  be  fed  on 
chaff. 

Hi.s  Relations  to  Pupils.  —  While  the  Superintendent 
cannot  be  expected  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
pupils  in  his  schools,  he  should  strive  to  come  in  contact  with 
them  often.  In  the  eyes  of  the  little  folks  the  school  superinten¬ 
dent  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  government.  He  should  en¬ 
courage  every  pupil  to  be  prompt  and  regular  at  school,  and  see 
that  the  truant  officers  do  their  duty.  He  should  assist  the  teach¬ 
ers  in  examining,  classifying  and  promoting  pupils,  make  rules 
governing  the  same,  and  settle  disputed  points.  He  should  pre¬ 
vent  as  far  as  [)ossible  mechanical,  routine  work  that  tends  to  fit 
all  children  to  the  same  groove,  and  to  check  bright  pupils  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  a  fault  all  too  common  in  graded  schools.  He 
should  strive  to  exalt  education  in  the  eyes  of  every  pupil,  and 
excite  an  ambition  for  a  higher  and  broader  culture. 

His  Relation.s  to  the  People.  —  It  was  one  of  our  leading 
educators  who  once  made  the  suggestion  that  the  superintendent 
should  give  special  attention  first  of  all  to  the  press,  secondly  to 
the  people,  thirdly  to  the  committee,  and  last  of  all  to  the  teach¬ 
ers.  This  advice  is  very  apt,  if  the  main  business  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  is  to  make  his  position  secure  or  the  cause  popular.  In 
certain  communities  it  may  be  necessary  and  best  to  do  this,  but 
the  danger  is  that  in  so  doing  he  will  almost  entirely  neglect  the 
teachers, —  a  course  all  too  common. 

The  people  expect  some  recognition  from  their  school  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  abstracted,  short-sighted  official  is  but  little  sought 
or  long  retained.  He  should  be  approachable,  patient,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  conscientious,  ever  ready  to  assist  the  poorest  and  hum¬ 
blest  person  in  the  community.  He  will  often  be  called  upon  to 
act  the  part  of  intermediary  in  settling  differences  and  misunder- 
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standings  between  parents  and  children  on  one  side  and  teachers 
on  the  other. 

The  superintendent,  then,  should  make  a  great  effort  to  interest 
the  people  in  the  schools,  to  keep  them  well  informed  as  to  their 
present  condition, —  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  even  if  the  truth  is 
not  palatable.  Through  teachers’  meetings,  evening  lectures, 
school  exhibits,  monthly  and  yearly  reports,  the  daily  press,  the 
public  can  be  reached.  Back  of  School  Boards  and  teachers,  are 
the  people,  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  tax-payers  and  voters. 
As  is  the  public  pulse,  so  will  be  the  schools. 


THE  STUDY  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY. 

PROFESSOR  WILLIS  IJOUGIITON,  OHIO  UNIVERSITY,  ATHENS,  OHIO. 

Educational  methods  are  ever  changing.  At  one  period 
it  is  Aristotle  who  is  the  great  teacher ;  at  another  Erasmus 
or  Colet.  h’ormeiiy  it  was  the  monk  and  the  recluse,  now  it  is 
Comenius  and  Pestalozzi.  There  has,  however,  been  progress  with 
almost  every  change.  The  acknowledged  end  of  education  is  not 
what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  Once  the  Oxford  professor,  with 
mind  stored  with  classical  learning,  was  an  ideally  educated  man. 
But  to  a  Webster,  a  Burke,  an  Emerson,  a  Carlyle,  knowledge 
is  power.  And  the  educator  of  to-day,  if  he  would  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  times,  must  direct  the  learner  into  practical  high¬ 
ways — must  show  him  how  to  convert  his  knowledge  into  power 
or  wealth. 

In  teaching  few  branches  of  our  school  curricula  have  instuctors 
committed  graver  errors  than  in  teaching  history.  History  is  a 
record  of  events.  The  minds  of  pupils  are  crammed  with  facts, 
isolated  or  connected,  often  relating  to  the  most  remote  times. 
The  learner  is  introduced  to  Cyrus  and  Socrates  before  lie  is  made 
acquainted  with  Hamilton  and  Emerson.  These  great  characters 
of  the  past  are  no  longer  even  real  personages ;  tliey  liave  become 
glorified  in  legend  and  tradition.  Alexander  and  Napoleon  are 
heroes ;  the  child  becomes  a  hero  worshijier.  The  facts  thus 
subverted  by  the  imagination,  he  fails  to  see  anything  in  them  to 
emulate  or  to  imitate;  such  lives  lose  their  significance,  and  history 
becomes  a  great  wonder-book. 
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Again,  the  teacher  fails  to  realize  that  the  child  does  not  always 
associate  historical  events  with  real  men  and  women.  In  his  mind 
his  own  parents  often  are  not  connected  with  the  history  that 
they  have  helped  make.  A  class  of  fifty  grammar  school  pupils 
in  an  Ohio  city  school,  were  studying  United  States  history. 
They  had  reached  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  could  re¬ 
cite,  parrot-like,  how  “  Hooker  descended  the  north-eastern  slope 
and  advanced  to  the  Kossville  Gap  in  Missionary  Ridge,  while 
Sherman  carried  the  northern  end  of  the  same  range,  and  forced 
Bragg  to  weaken  his  centre  to  save  his  extreme  right  ”  ;  but  not 
one  of  the  entire  class  could  name  a  single  person  who  had  fought 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  fathers  of  some  were  drawing  pensions ; 
those  of  a. number  more  were  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic ;  yet  it  had  never  occurred  to  these  children  that  their 
fathers  had  helped  create  this  history,  and  were  of  those  who  had 
served  under  Sherman  and,  perhaps,  Bragg.  The  historical  was 
too  visionary  and  unreal  to  connect  itself,  in  their  minds,  with 
their  own  immediate  ancestry.  Such  work  is  of  little  value  to  the 
learner. 

In  his  first  stages  of  development,  the  study  of  history  serves 
the  pupil  two  purposes :  it  stores  the  mind  with  useful  and  inspir¬ 
ing  information,  and  it  is  disciplinary.  The  facts  of  history,  en¬ 
livened  by  true  incident  and  biography,  or  even  lieightened  by  the 
touch  of  the  skillful  romancer’s  pencil,  may  be  stored  in  the  mind 
for  their  intrinsic  value  —  a  ti’easure  from  which  to  draw  future 
illustration — and  such  exercise  may  be  a  valuable  discipline  for 
the  mind.  Merely  burdening  the  memory,  however,  with  lists  of 
wars  and  battles  and  campaigns  is  not  discipline  ;  if  memorized 
without  understanding,  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  the  school 
mentioned  above,  it  is  not  knowledge.  Tliese  two  purposes,  if 
the  greatest  effect  be  gained,  must  conduce  to  power.  In  early 
years,  perhaps,  attention  ought  chiefiy  to  be  directed  toward  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  but  mere  memorizing  should  soon  cease,  though  the 
power  of  the  learner  to  utilize  his  facts  by  restating  them  be  ex¬ 
ercised. 

In  our  time  there  is  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  with  which  the 
cultured  man  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  that  some  method  different 
from  that  of  learning  a  few  things  well  seems  imperative.  It  is 
suggested,  then,  that  the  learner’s  time  may  best  be  employed  in 
ascertaining  where  to  find  the  knowledge  that  he  is  seeking,  and 
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how  to  find  it  most  quickly.  With  pupils  somewhat  advanced 
such  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  intellectual  training.  The  public 
school  teacher  that  is  ambitious  to  hold  a  first  grade  certificate, 
realizes  how  thoroughly  this  idea  permeates  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  demanded  that  he  master  a  score  or  more  of  different 
branches,  ranging  over  the  entire  fields  of  language,  literature, 
history,  art,  science,  and  philosophy ;  then  submit  himself  to 
periodical  inquisitions  until  all  the  most  ingenious  forms  of  mental 
torture  known  to  the  crafty  minds  of  illiterate  quiz  masters  have 
been  exhausted.  He  ignobly  submits  and  merits  the  derision  of 
Murat  Halstead  who  proclaims  him  an  example  of  the  poorest 
paid  class  of  cheap  laborers.  Reform  will  be  instituted  only  when 
he  rebels  against  examinations  from  business  men  who  are  twenty 
years  behind  the  times,  and  against  all  examinations  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  term  of  years  spent  in  the  profession. 

But  returning  to  our  subject,  we  note  that  in  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  there  early  comes  a  time  when  the  learner  may  cease  trying 
to  store  his  mind  with  facts,  and  should  pay  more  attention  to 
method.  Professor  Eugene  Wambaugh,  of  Harvard,  has  said  : 
“  History  is  invariably  conceded  to  be  a  valuable  study  for  pros¬ 
pective  law  students,  but  it  is  not  always  perceived  that  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  history  lies  not  in  the  facts  memorized,  but  in  the 
mastery  of  a  method  of  study.  The  proper  method,  of  course,  is 
to  study,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  original  sources.”  As 
soon  as  he  enters  the  field  of  history,  the  student  must  learn  to 
compare  evidence.  Elizabeth,  from  the  Romish  standpoint  is  vile 
and  profligate,  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  she  is  good 
Queen  Bess.  Macaulay  is  biased  by  political  affiliation;  Freeman 
fills  his  pages  with  his  own  personality  ;  Bancroft  is  tlie  historian 
of  Jeffersonian  Democracy  ;  Hildreth  of  Hamilton  and  the  Fed¬ 
eralists.  History  is  turned  from  its  proper  channels  to  advance 
personal  aims  and  theories.  Sooner  or  later,  the  learner  is  obliged 
to  correct  his  supposed  facts,  to  adjust  his  opinions,  to  sift  his 
evidence.  His  mind  may  be  stoied  with  wild-cat  theories  and 
well-told  fables,  based  perhaps  upon  a  gossamer  of  truth.  Rollin 
was  once  supposed  to  be  history,  now  it  is  known  largely  to  be 
legend. 

The  facts  of  history  are  few.  The  Old  English  Chronicle  con¬ 
tains  most  of  the  important  facts  ui)on  which  are  based  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  English  history  covering  the  period  from  the  Venerable 
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Bede  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen.  That  Napoleon  fought  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  was  worsted  is  an  historic  fact;  many  of 
the  thrilling  scenes  and  heart-rending  tales  connected  therewith 
may  be  only  the  creations  of  the  fertile  imaginations  of  the 
chroniclers. 

To  the  learner  these  facts  of  history  are  of  prime  importance. 
Should  he  care  to  use  his  knowledge,  he  must  know  that  he  is 
dealing  with  facts.  He  may  embellish  them  to  suit  his  own  taste. 
It  is  advisable,  then,  that  he  early  become  acquainted  with  a 
method  of  research  whereby  he  may  deal  largely  with  knowledge 
at  first  hand,  unadorned,  untainted  by  the  personality  of  the  his¬ 
torian.  Then  will  he  be  best  equipped  to  study  history  ;  he  re¬ 
duces  to  the  minimum  time  lost  in  the  correction  of  erroneous 
opinions  gained  by  reading  biased  statements.  After  he  has 
passed  the  period  when  he  is  studying  for  mere  discipline,  and  has 
become  a  student  indeed,  he  will  add  purpose  or  aim  to  his  work  ! 
Then  method  becomes  doubly  necessary.  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  between  systematic  reading  and  method  in  the  study  of 
history.  The  one  may  store  the  mind  with  information,  incident 
and  biography ;  the  other  has  a  deeper  purpose.  The  method  we 
have  in  mind  is  a  process  of  leai  ning  how  to  glean  historical  in¬ 
formation  at  first  hand.  Thus  to  gather  accurate  knowledge  re¬ 
quires  training  as  well  as  skill.  The  journalist  hears  on  the 
pulsating  wires  the  tidings  of  a  Whittier’s  death.  Immediately 
he  must  have  a  column  or  two  of  matter,  historical  and  bio¬ 
graphical,  relating  to  that  author’s  life.  He  consults  cyclopedia 
and  biographical  dictionary ;  he  copies  and  clips  and  runs  to¬ 
gether  ;  he  honors  and  praises  ;  he  commends  and  criticises.  The 
result  is  a  conglomerate  of  jouinalistic  errors  cemented  by  the 
most  ignorant  reportorial  generalities.  The  scholar,  however,  can¬ 
not  afford  to  waste  his  time  in  reading  matter  so  unreliable;  he 
delays  until  the  authorized  biography  appears.  And  it,  even,  is 
reliable  and  valuable  only  as  the  compiler  has  gone  to  original 
sources  for  his  information.  So  among  historians,  there  are  two 
classes :  those  who  rewrite  and  popularize  what  others  have 
already  furnished  the  public,  and  those  who  present  historical 
facts  for  the  first  time.  The  former  are  merely  historical  essay¬ 
ists  ;  the  latter  are  creators.  A  Bancroft  is  content  only  to  deal 
with  such  facts  as  he  may  gather  at  first  hand. 

The  study  of  local  history  offers  wonderful  opportunities  for 
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the  cultivation  of  this  method  of  research.  Every  school  district 
in  the  land  has  a  history  worth  recording.  The  forests  breathe 
legends  of  departed  races,  and  the  prairies  tremble  with  the  beat 
of  a  myraid  of  fleeting  footsteps.  “  The  rivers  niuriner  and  the 
mountains  repeat  the  voices  of  nations  long  since  denationalized.” 
Snatch  the  fading  records  while  you  may.  Your  district,  your 
township,  your  county  has  never  found  its  proper  jdace  in  annals 
of  the  past.  You  may  live  in  the  holy  land  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathera,  or  within  the  portals  of  the  Golden  Gate ;  it  matters  not ; 
your  immediate  environment  has  a  history  still  awaiting  its 
Herodotus.  There  are  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  who  have 
since  achieved  greatness ;  there  are  the  Blennerhassetts,  who  are 
permitted  to  lie  buried  under  the  misery  brought  upon  them  by 
their  infamous  Burrs ;  there  are  the  veterans  of  three  wars,  whose 
last  great  conflicts  with  the  wilderness  are  unknown  ;  there  are 
inglorious  Boones,  whose  ventures  and  daring  deeds  thrill  not  the 
pages  of  history.  Your  district,  perchance,  had  its  Lincoln,  its 
Cartwright,  its  Putnam,  its  Logan,  its  Pontiac,  its  King  Pliilip. 
It  may  have  had  its  Indian  wars  and  its  pioneer  conflicts  ;  it  may 
have  witnessed  the  death  struggle  between  the  pre- lie  volutionary 
pioneer  and  the  treacherous  aborigines  ;  it  may  have  been  the 
scene  of  pre-historic  warfare  among  the  faded  races  known  to  us 
only  as  the  Mound  Builders.  Indeed,  our  history  has  never  yet 
been  written. 

Every  community  owes  posterity  this  much  —  that  its  local 
history  be  accurately  written.  European  countries  mourn  the 
neglected  opportunities  to  place  their  deeds  on  record.  The  first 
five  centuries  of  Roman  life  are  preserved  only  in  the  language  of 
myths.  The  Greeks  had  a  history  even  before  the  first  Olympiad ; 
the  Egyptians  before  the  erection  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Yet  in  the 
main,  this  is  all  forgotten.  You  may  not  be  so  readily  forgiven 
for  the  thoughtless  neglect  of  your  local  history.  Fairiliarity 
must  not  breed  contempt.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses !  What  are 
they  in  importance  compared  with  the  Kansas-Missouri  border 
war?  Or  Wat  Tyler’s  insurrection  compared  with  the  Home¬ 
stead  struggle?  Twenty  years  have  witnessed  the  growth  of 
Huntington,  West  Virginia,  from  a  farm  to  a  city.  A  century 
hence,  the  historian  may  be  disappointed  in  his  research  for  the 
story  of  its  origin  and  growth.  What  we  mean  by  study  from 
original  sources,  is  just  the  kind  of  work  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
covery  and  preservation  of  all  this  fading  history. 
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But  note  how  the  story  of  your  county  is  ordinarily  preserved. 
A  stranger  comes  into  your  community,  interviews  a  few  wealthy 
men,  and  for  a  consideration,  writes  their  biographies  and  records 
their  lineage ;  or  he  permits  every  man  to  write  his  own  life  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  willing  to  pay  well  for  its  publication.  This  imper¬ 
fect  record  is  forever  afterward  taken  as  the  history  of  your 
county.  Still  your  wealthy  citizens  may  be  only  new  comers 
compared  with  others  who  are  not  able  thus  to  pave  with  gold 
their  road  to  fame.  The  real  makers  of  your  history  are  passing 
away.  Many  a  poor  pioneer  of  your  county,  from  an  historical 
standpoint,  is  as  important  as  are  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims.  We 
owe  posterity  a  true  and  a  full  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
every  community  in  our  land. 

In  addition  to  our  legacy  to  a  future  generation,  there  is  real 
value  in  this  kind  of  study  to  the  learner,  lie  is  taught  original¬ 
ity  in  method  and  independence  in  study.  First  lessons  may  be 
given  at  an  early  age.  Grammar  pupils  are  required  to  write 
compositions.  In  essay  writing  the  first  steps  are  to  choose  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  to  gain  information  requisite  for  the  work.  Without 
this  knowledge  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  a  pupil  to  write. 
W ould  it  not  be  practicable  to  assign  pupils  local  history  topics  ? 
Every  town  has  its  Indian  legends,  fast  fading  away ;  its  historical 
traditions  ;  its  hardy  pioneers,  just  dropping  into  their  graves ;  at 
least,  its  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Let  your  pupils  search 
the  records  of  your  district,  family  records,  the  gravestones  in 
your  cemeteries.  If  a  strange  or  valuable  fact  can  thus  be  dis¬ 
covered,  let  search  be  made  for  material  for  its  full  development. 
If  the  name  of  an  old  Revolutionary  soldier  be  found  upon  a 
tombstone,  let  his  record  be  examined ;  let  his  descendants  be  in¬ 
terviewed  ;  let  the  results  be  embodied  in  a  reliable  biography. 
Such  facts  are  the  sources  of  true  history,  and  the  public  schools 
may  be  made  the  collectors  and  repositories  of  much  information, 
not  facts  relating  to  the  remote  past  only,  but  those  concerning 
the  passing  generation  as  well.  Almost  every  school  district  has 
given  birth  to  some  man  or  woman,  whose  early  life  lies  buried  in 
obscurity,  who  has  risen  to  a  position  of  honor.  But  the  posthu¬ 
mous  biographer  meets  with  difficulty  in  trying  to  ferret  out 
enough  facts  to  make  a  complete  story.  Thomas  Ewing,  Sr.,  and 
Bishop  Ames  were  born  on  farms  in  Athens  County,  Ohio.  In¬ 
deed,  the  presidents  of  our  colleges  receive  almost  daily  demands 
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for  information  of  the  early  lives  of  men,  born  in  humble  places, 
who  are  rising  to  local  fame  in  regions  into  which  they  have 
drifted.  Sometimes  these  demands  may  be  satisfied,  more  often 
the  forgotten  records  can  not  be  reclaimed.  In  vain  the  inquirer 
may  exclaim,  “Young  Rip  Van  Winkle  once  —  old  Rip  Van 
Winkle  now  !  Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle  ?”  there 
is  often  no  old  woman  to  come  tottering  out  of  the  crowd  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  absent  one.  A  recent  attempt  to  reproduce  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  Ohio  University, 
drew  from  one  person  the  remark,  “  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  I 
am  too  old  and  feeble  to  recall  those  events”  ;  from  another,  tlie 
claim  that  he  was  not  able  to  gather  his  scattered  papers  ;  from 
another,  the  complaint  that  his  eyesight  would  not  permit  him  to 
record  his  memories.  The  public  schools  can  preserve  such  his¬ 
torical  data,  and  the  teacher  may  accomplish  a  triple  end  by  ask. 
ing  his  pupils  to  do  this  work  :  —  the  learners  see  some  practical 
aim  in  composition  writing  and  therefore  enter  into  it  with  a  zeal 
that  guarantees  good  work ;  they  learn  how  to  conduct  original 
research,  that  is,  where  to  find  historical  information  at  first  hand, 
and  how  to  find  it  ;  and  they  help  preserve  from  oblivion  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  community.  A  few  generations  of  pupils  would 
gather  into  practical  form  a  history  so  complete  and  reliable  as  to 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  publisher.  Only  after  this 
work  is  accomplished  by  every  district  can  your  county  history 
and  our  national  history  be  completely  written. 

The  study  of  local  history  not  only  is  important  to  the  learner 
and  of  interest  to  the  future  historian,  but  to  the  student  of  pure 
literature,  a  knowledge  thus  gained  has  a  deeper  significance,  a 
more  vital  importance. 

A  teacher  of  literature,  or  more  especially  of  pure  English,  if 
he  would  meet  with  the  greatest  success,  should  view  every 
learner  as  a  prospective  author.  I  am  aware  that  such  an  idea  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  many  ;  I  am  aware  that  tlie 
youth  who  dares  to  write  a  few  crude  verses  is  subject  to  the 
ridicule  of  even  those  who  ought  to  encourage  such  effort ;  I  am 
aware  that  whoever  manifests  an  ambition  to  become  an  author  is 
refused  audience  until  he  has  established  himself  as  a  member  of 
that  anomalous  species  of  unrealities  commonly  termed  genius. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Miltons  may  refuse  to  sing  because  of 
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discouraging  remarks  about  genius.  Teachers  and  critics  often 
forget  what  Longfellow  loudly  heralded  : 

“  Cato  learned  Greek  at  eifjhty  :  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  jrrand  fEdipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  oil’  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 

When  each  liad  numbered  more  than  four  score  years 
And  Theoplirastus,  at  four  score  and  ten, 

Had  but  beijun  his  Characters  of  Men : 

Chau(!er,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales. 

At  sixty  wrote  his  Canterbury  Taies; 

Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiiing  to  the  last, 

Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past.” 

That  bugbear  “  genius  ”!  He  has  frightened  more  promising 
men  and  women  into  obscurity,  than  all  the  Banquo  ghosts  of  the 
universe  have  into  imbecilit3%  Must  you  howto  his  Gessler  cap? 
Recognize  then  in  every  pupil  genius  until  you  prove  his  imbecil¬ 
ity.  There  are  prospective  writers  in  your  midst.  Encourage 
such  to  hope  for  success.  Do  your  pupils  find  composition  writ¬ 
ing  repulsive  ?  Impress  upon  their  minds  that  their  chances  of 
becoming  Irvings  and  Longfellows  are  as  sure  as  of  becoming 
Washingtons  and  Lincolns,  and  the  disagreeable  features  of  their 
work  will  vanish. 

A  knowledge  of  local  history  may  awaken  the  literary  spirit  of 
our  youth  —  often  it  is  the  foundation  of  permanent  success  in 
creative  work  such  as  that  of  Dickens  or  Whittier.  A  writer 
must,  of  course,  be  national.  Homer  is  Greek  through  and 
through;  Wordsworth  is  English  ;  Burns  is  Scotch.  Still  a  great 
writer  is  local.  Everyone  pictures  the  life  of  his  own  little  world; 
or  sings  his  song  about  the  mountain  daisy  bruised  by  his  own 
ruthless  tread.  American  authors,  whom  English  critics  have 
recognized  as  writers  of  merit,  have,  like  Thoreau,  made  their 
native  Concords  the  worlds  of  their  imaginations.  Cooper  drew 
his  characters  from  the  native  population  of  his  childhood  home  ; 
Hawthorne  found  New  England  traditions  and  legends  most  fruit¬ 
ful  sources  whence  to  extract  his  delightful  romances ;  Irving 
found  his  inimitable  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Sleepy  Hollow  in  the 
echoes  of  the  Caatskills  ;  Emerson  found  poetry  in  the  rude  bridge 

“Where  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.” 

Still  the  idea  seems  to  prevail  among  would-be  authors  that  they 
must  tell  of  English  Lords  and  Italian  Counts  ;  our  poetasters 
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must  sing  of  sky-larks  and  English  robins ;  but  our  Whitman 
mocked  the  mocking-bird.  Our  broad  plains  and  loft}’^  l)eaks  are 
interspersed  with  Teinpe  vales  and  Andalusian  plains;  our  woods 
and  fields  are  as  full  of  song  as  are  tliose  of  Weimar  and  Avon. 
There  are  all  about  us  yellow  violets  perennially  in  bloom  for  our 
Bryants ;  Rhodoras  for  our  Emersons.  Your  town  can  furnish 
characters  as  fair  for  romance  as  those  tliat  London  raised  for 
Thackeray’s  magic  pen.  Only  search  them  out.  lie  that  is  am¬ 
bitious  to  become  a  writer  need  not  go  beyond  the  borders  of  his 
own  town  for  material. 

Our  youth  must  be  made  seers  or  finders ;  we  do  not  care  for 
geniuses.  How  can  they  be  better  trained  than  in  the  study  of 
their  owm  environment  historically  ?  There  they  will  find  facts 
that  are  stranger  than  fiction,  true  stories  more  beautiful  than 
legends.  It  needs  only  a  little  fancy,  a  little  art,  to  weave  these 
raw  materials  into  creations  more  deliglitful  tlian  the  romances  of 
chivalry  or  the  tales  of  fairy-land. 

The  study  of  local  history,  then,  may  be  not  only  a  discipline 
and  a  valuable  training  in  method  of  research  ;  it  may  be  an  in¬ 
spiration,  and  may  show  the  learner  that  there  is  something  prac¬ 
tical  in  literary  work.  It  may  be  the  source  of  a  creative 
literature  for  every  region  as  profuse  as  that  which  centers  around 
Boston  and  Concord. 

Every  community  has  a  history  :  it  is  often  unwritten  ;  it  is 
worth  preserving.  A  few  years,  and  the  older  generation  will 
have  passed  away.  Shall  their  history  be  entombed  with  the 
heroes  of  the  fleeting  past?  Nay;  the  schools  may  reclaim  and 
preserve  it.  And  a  future  generation  will  bless  you  for  your 
efforts  to  preserve  a  true  report  of  the  thought  and  sentiment 
that  have  enlivened  your  own. 


USE  OF  THE  KING'S  ENGLISH. 

WILLIAM  M.  THAYER,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

IT  is  claimed  that  the  English  language  is  very  difficult  to 
learn.  Foreigners  declare  that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  the 
most  wretched  language  in  the  world.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  public  addresses  of  distinguished  speakers,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  of  refined  people  are  often  marred  by  incorrect  pronunciation. 
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Horace  Mann  said,  in  a  lecture  on  spelling,  “  Owjh  is  pronounced 
difTerently  in  each  of  the  following  words  : —  bough,  cough,  hough, 
though,  thought,  thorough,  tough ;  and  surely  this  is  tough 
enough.  From  this  combination  was  formed  the  celebrated  coup¬ 
let:  — 

“  Though  the  tough  cough  and  hiccough  plough  me  through 
O'er  life's  dark  lough,  I  still  luy  wa}'  pursue.” 

The  great  lawyer.  Lord  Kenyon,  was  listening  to  the  reading  of 
his  clerk,  when  tlie  latter  pronounced  the  word  enough.,  enotOy 
“Hold!  hold  !  ”  e.Kclaimed  tlie  barrister,  “  you  must  stand  cor¬ 
rected;  enough  is,  according  to  the  vernacular  custom,  pronounced 
enuff';  and  so  must  all  other  English  words,  which  terminate  in 
ovghy  as  for  example,  tough,  rough,  cough,  »fcc.”  The  clerk  bowed, 
blushed,  and  proceeded  with  his  reading.  Coming  to  the  word 
jtlough,  with  a  loud  voice  atnl  a  signiticant  glance  at  his  honor,  he 
called  '\i  pluff.  The  gifted  lawyer  stroked  his  chin,  and  honestly 
responded,  “Young  man,  1  sit  conected.” 

Tliese  facts  indicate  one  diflieulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  our 
language  ;  but  our  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  eriors  among  the  educated  class,  especially  young  people.  It 
will  not  require  very  long  or  sharp  observation  in  the  society  of 
either  sex,  both  old  and  young,  to  prove  that  here  is  an  important 
line  of  study.  Even  the  discourses  of  public  speakers,  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  to  which  we  look  for  models,  are  often 
marred  by  incorrect  pronunciation.  Recently  we  heard  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher  announce  his  text.  Acts,  diopter  Third  (instead 
of  Chapter)  ;  and  invite  the  congregation  to  unite  in  singin’,  (in¬ 
stead  of  singing)  a  proposed  hymn.  He  read  a  notice,  also,  of  a 
meetin ’,  (instead  of  meeting)  on  Thursday  evenin (instead  of 
evening.)  Such  pionunciation  detracted  essentially  from  the  elo¬ 
quence  and  ability  of  the  sjieaker.  Often,  too,  the  conversation 
of  a  teacher  in  the  school-room,  where  exact  pronunciation  ought 
to  be  demanded,  shows  that  beauty  of  speech  is  sacrificed  to  care¬ 
lessness,  or  defective  education.  He  may  command  silunce  (in¬ 
stead  of  silence)  when  the  pu[)ils  are  noisy,  this  momunt,  (instead 
of  moment)  ;  or  rally  them  concerning  their  dooty  (instead  of 
duty)  to  improve  their  time,  and  avoid  carelisness  (instead  of  care¬ 
lessness)  about  their  demeanor,  and  be  trouer  (instead  of  truer) 
to  the  rooks  (instead  of  l  ules)  of  the  school.  This  is  not  carica¬ 
ture  ;  it  is  the  plain  statement  of  a  humiliating  fact. 
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Groymie  says  of  the  educated  class,  “  where  much  has  been 
achieved,  and  intellectual  laurels  have  been  gathered,  is  it  not  a 
reproach  that  a  slatternly  mode  of  expression  should  sometimes 
deteriorate  from  the  eloquence  of  the  scholar,  and  place  the  ac¬ 
complished  man  or  woman,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  the 
half-educated  and  illiterate  ?” 

It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  some  words  correctly  without  drill¬ 
ing.  Such  is  the  word  object.  It  is  difficult  for  many  people  to 
sound  the  t  distinctly,  and  so  they  do  not  sound  it  at  all.  The 
word  far  is  another;  it  is  easy  to  sAy  f ah  ;  which  is  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  young  generally.  Febewary  is  easily  spoken,  but 
many  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  say  Feh-ru-ary.  There  are 
many  words  of  this  kind  ;  but  difficulty  of  pronunciation  is  no  excuse 
for  abandoning  a  commendable  effort.  Carlyle  said,  “  In  the  way 
of  writing,  no  great  thing  was  ever  or  will  ever  be  done  with 
ease,  but  with  difficulty.”  He  might  have  said  the  same  of  the 
use  of  language.  It  is  one  of  the  attainments  that  polishes  all 
the  faculties  in  the  effort  to  possess  it.  This  is  especially  true 
where  there  is  little  or  no  natural  tact  for  the  art,  and  proficiency 
depends  wholly  upon  cultivation. 

“  Though  conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art ; 

Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller’s  toil, 

On  culture  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil.*’ 

— Cowper. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  literary  gentleman  to 
his  daughter  who  was  at  a  boarding  school  is  in  point  here: — 

“  I  was  riding  on  the  train,  when  at  an  intermediate  station, 
two  young  ladies  entered  the  car  where  I  was  sitting.  Their  ap¬ 
pearance  was  that  of  well-educated  girls,  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  evidently  belonging  to  first-class  families.  They  took  a  seat 
directly  in  front  of  me,  so  that  I  could  not  help  hearing  their  con¬ 
versation.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  thing  which  the  prettier  of  the 
two  said.  ‘  See  that  woman’s  bunnet  ’  (instead  of  bonnet  or  hat)  ; 
‘what  a  horrid  looking  thing.’  Their  conversation  was  incessant 
and  I  heard  git  for  yet  —  a  very  pleasant  word  spoiled  by  a  very 
homely  one  —  histry  for  hUt or y  AWiWxhvy  io\  library.  This  little 
scene  set  me  to  thinking ;  and  I  wondered  if  my  daughter’s  edu¬ 
cation  would  ever  be  thus  compromised.  Had  they  been  two 
young  men  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  I  should  not  have  been 
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surprised,  and  possibly,  I  might  not  have  noticed  their  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  But  when  two  bright  young  ladies  perpetrated  such  lapsus 
linguce,  I  was  filled  with  surprise.  Their  characters  depreciated 
fifty  per  cent  at  once  in  my  estimation.  That  hunnet  opened  my 
eyes,  and  eais  too,  to  the  value  of  correct  pronunciation  as  an 
adornment  to  female  education  ;  and  I  recalled  some  of  the  many 
instances  of  incorrect  pronunciation  that  I  have  heard  in  the  past, 
among  both  sexes,  old  and  young.  A  short  time  ago  I  heard 
quite  a  cultivated  man  express  his  great  satisfaction  with  our 
national  hymn,  Ameriky  (instead  of  America).  Only  last  Sab¬ 
bath  our  minister  said  ketch  for  catch.  Sutler  (instead  of  cellar) 
is  a  very  common  word  with  young  ladies,  and  older  ones,  too. 
I  have  heard  a  bright,  scholarly  girl  —  a  relative  of  mine  —  with 
black  eyes  and  good  sense,  politely  ask  for  horseredish  at  the  table, 
when  horsewhitish  would  have  been  equally  to  the  point.  It  may 
seem  a  trivial  matter,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
horse-rad-ish  is  a  more  attractive  word. 

“You  will  make  a  grave  misbike  if  you  do  not  bestow  special 
attention  upon  this  part  of  your  education.  Here  your  diction¬ 
ary  will  prove  an  indispensable  companion  —  a  book  that  many 
young  people  almost  wholly  neglect.  Keep  it  near  by  you  so 
that  the  pronunciation  of  words  can  be  readily  settled.  Never 
pass  a  word,  tlie  pronunciation  of  which  you  do  not  understand, 
without  consulting  your  dictionary.  It  will  take  considerable 
time  to  do  this,  if  you  are  really  thorough,  and  you  will  be  tempted 
to  pass  over  doubtful  words  without  research  ;  but  I  entreat  you 
not  to  yield  to  the  temptation.  You  will  not  deserve  another  bon¬ 
net  as  long  as  you  live,  if  you  rest  satisfied  with  that  unlady-like 
pronunciation  hunnet.'" 

“  1*.  S.  —  Mrs.  S.  was  caught  in  a  shower  yesterday  and  called  to 
borrow  an  '■^um-her-rel."  If  I  had  been  a  foreigner  I  might  not  have 
known  what  she  wanted  ;  but,  as  I  was  not,  I  gave  her  an  um- 
hrella,  and  she  appeared  to  be  satisfied, —  better  satisfied  than  I 
was.” 

The  foregoing  evil  does  not  usually  exist  alone ;  it  is  found  in 
company  with  grammatical  and  rhetorical  errors.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  violation  of  these  rules  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  words 
haint  and  aint.  “  I  haint  been  there  ”  ;  “  I  aint  going  there  ”  ;  for 
“  I  have  not  been  there  ;  ”  “I  am  not  going  there  (or  ar’  nt).” 
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The  use  of  done  for  did  is  equally  common.  “I  done  that  work,” 
for  “  I  did  that  work.”  So  of  you  and  me.  “  He  gave  it  to  you 
and  I,”  for  “He  gave  it  to  you  and  me.”  VVe  have  just  read  in  a 
volume  of  considerable  popularity,  “  Many  an  one  has  done  the 
same  thing  again  and  again.”  It  should  be  “  many  a  one  &c.” 
We  often  hear  an  youth  for  a  youth. 

Hoth  old  and  young  often  employ  gratuitous  words ;  “  Equally 
as  well”  for  “Equally  well,”  “  I  shall  continue  on  ;  ”  of  course  he 
will,  if  he  continues  at  all ;  it  is  the  only  way  he  can  continue. 
On  is  superfluous.  “  She  laid  the  letter  on  to  the  table;”  the  word 
to  is  unnecessary.  “  He  will  go  from  thence  to-monow  ;  ”  leave 
ont  from.  There  is  much  of  this  literary  “  superfluity  of  naughti¬ 
ness  ”  even  in  the  best  society,  including  well-educated  girls. 
Words  are  cheap,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  dear  when  directness 
and  beauty  are  sacrificed  by  their  use. 

A  girl  says  of  her  new  dress,  “  It  looks  badly,”  which  is  not 
true  at  all.  She  looks,  not  the  dress.  She  means  that  \t  fit »  badly. 
In  like  manner  she  may  say  “  The  flowers  smell  sweetly.”  But 
the  flowers  do  not  smell :  girls  smell  the  flowers.  “  The  flowers 
are  fragrant”  is  a  better  way  of  saying  what  she  means.  In  both 
learned  and  unlearned  circles,  set  is  frequently  used  for  sat.  No 
tense  of  the  verb  “  to  sit  ”  is  rendered  set  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  “I  set  on  a  hard  seat,”  for  “  I  sat  on  a  hard  seat.”  In 
the  common  conversation  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  the  following  are  frequent:  “I  enjoy  poor  health,” 
which  is  a  false  statement ;  for  the  speaker’s  whole  appearance  in¬ 
dicates  that  she  does  not  enjoy  it.  It  is  a  miserable  way  of  say¬ 
ing,  “  My  health  is  poor.”  “  I  got  left  by  the  train,”  for  “  I  was 
left  by  the  train  ;  “  I  did  not  see  him  but  once,”  for  “  I  saw  him 
but  once.”  “  The  funeral  obsequies  were  performed,”  for  “the 
obsequies  were  performed.”  The  word  obsequies  includes  the 
whole  meaning.  A  weddiny-marriaye  ceremony  would  be  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  funeral  obsequies.  “  He  is  very  much  of  a  gentleman,”  for 
“  He  is  very  gentlemanly.”  “You  aint  going  home  yet,”  for 
“you  are  not  going  home  yet.”  “  You  hadn’t  ought  to  go,”  for 
“  you  ought  not  to  go.”  “  I  come  to  school  early,”  for  “  I  came 
to  school  early.”  “We  saw  the  book  lying  on  the  table,”  for 
“We  saw  the  book  laying  on  the  table.” 

This  variety  of  illustration  has  been  introduced  to  show  both 
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the  prevalence  of  errors  in  conversation,  and  the  need  of  watch¬ 
fulness  and  study  to  guard  against  them.  With  no  longer  list  of 
errors  than  we  have  furnished,  the  discriminating  and  studious 
youth  will  be  able  to  pursue  the  investigation  until  his  or  her  use 
of  language  is  correct  and  even  elegant. 


O  UR  PR  OS  PE  C  TI VE  TERRITOR  T,  —  //A  WA II. 

FRANK  H.  PALMER, BOSTON. 

The  attention  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  concentrated  in 
the  past  few  weeks  on  the  little  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  now 
no  longer  a  kingdom,  but  by  the  fault  of  the  Queen,  the  favor  of 
the  President  and  Senate  and  the  providence  of  God  likely  soon 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States.  Curiosity,  and 
something  better,  namely,  a  real  interest  and  desire  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  far  off  country  has  been  awakened  on  all  sides. 
Much  has  been  published  concerning  it  in  the  daily  press  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  the  usual  proportions  of  truth  and  error.  A  few 
facts  about  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  together  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  downfall  of  its 
Sovereign,  by  one  who  has  resided  for  two  years  at  the  Capital  of 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  Education. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands*  do  not  seem  so  far  away  after  one  has 
visited  them  as  they  do  when  vaguely  thought  of  as  somewhere 
in  the  vast  Pacific  ocean,  west  of  San  Francisco.  They  are 
reached  by  a  short  seven  days’  voyage  from  the  Golden  Gate,  in 
the  large  and  comfortable  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Companies.  It  is  well  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  between  18  degrees  54  minutes,  and  22  de¬ 
grees  2  minutes  north  latitude,  and  between  155  degrees  and  161 
degrees  west  longitude.  A  popular  misconception,  reproduced 
only  last  week  in  the  editorial  utterances  of  one  of  the  largest 
New  York  dailies,  classes  them  with  the  “South  Sea”  islands. 

*  In  the  Hawaiian  IniiKuaKe  all  the  vowels  have  the  broa<l  Continental  sound:  a  as  In 
/athw,  e  as  a  in  halo,  i  as  in  mocMne,  u  as  oo.  etc.  Each  vowel  is  properly  sounded  in 
every  word,  although,  as  is  the  case  in  all  languages,  they  are  somewhat  run 
together  in  coininon  speech.  The  double  li  in  the  won!  Hawaii  is  like  a  very  broad  e. 
The  a  in  the  first  and  second  syllables  should  never  be  pronounced  like  a  in /ate. 
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They  are  nearly  as  far  from  the  nearest  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
as  they  are  from  the  American  continent  and  have  no  other  con¬ 
nection  with  them  than  certain  attinities  of  race  and  language. 
Another  popular  error  is  the  impression  that  the  native  llawaiians 
were  formerly  Cannibals.  It  is  probable  that  portions  of  Captain 
Cook’s  heart  were  tasted  as  a  purely  religious  ceremony  by  the 
priests  on  the  occasion  of  his  assassination;  but  cannibalism  in  the 
sense  of  the  regular  eating  of  human  flesh  as  food  never  existed, 
so  far  as  is  known,  in  these  islands  and  they  should  never  be 
spoken  of  as  “  Cannibal  Islands.”  They  are  twelve  in  number 
and  are  of  volcanic  origin,  having  been  thrown  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  expanse  of  waters  in  a  line  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east.  The  island  of  Kauai  lies  farthest  to  the  north-west, 
and  has  much  softer  outlines  than  the  other  islands  owing  to  the 
erosive  action  of  the  winds  and  storms  in  the  long  ages  since  its 
formation.  But  as  we  proceed  toward  the  south-east  each  is¬ 
land  in  turn  presents  fresher  evidences  of  volcanic  activity  until  we 
reach  the  last  one  of  the  group,  the  island  of  Hawaii,  where  the 
mighty  volcano,  Ivilauea,  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  ei  uption  and 
probably  has  been  since  men  dwelt  on  these  shores. 

The  several  islands  are  very  mountainous  in  the  interior.  The 
mountains  are  divided  by  deep,  broad  and  fertile  valleys  which 
are  filled  with  tropical  vegetation.  The  orange,  banana,  pine¬ 
apple,  breadfruit,  mango,  tamarind,  coco-palm,  and  many  species 
of  native  trees  and  plants  not  found  elsewhere,  fill  these  valleys 
or  fringe  the  sandy  shores.  There  aie  almost  per[)etual  rains  at 
certain  elevations  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  countless  streams 
trickle  down  the  declivities  in  silver  ribbons  oi-  sparkling  cascades, 
adding  a  most  charming  feature  to  the  landscape  and  canying 
fertility  to  the  plains  below.  Often  as  the  steamer  approaches 
Honolulu  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  sea  and  the  rain  falling  on  the 
mountains  behind  the  city,  with  the  beautiful  and  auspicious  re¬ 
sult  of  the  formation  of  a  bright  rainbow  which  spans  the  fair 
Hawaiian  cai)ital.  The  climate  is  almost  ideal.  There  is  a  wet 
and  a  dry  season,  the  former  not  very  wet  and  the  latter  not  very 
dry.  There  is  perpetual  summer,  and  one  may  eat  strawberries 
and  pick  the  gorgeous  hibiscus  or  other  blossoms  in  July  or  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  thermometer  rarely  goes  as  low  as  fifty  degrees  and 
seldom  as  high  as  ninety  degrees  at  the  sea  level.  The  average 
temperature  for  the  entire  year  is  seventy-six  degrees.  What  we 
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do  in  the  Eastern  United  States  at  so  great  an  expenditure  of 
time,  mojiey  and  patience  in  equalizing  the  temperature,  summer 
and  winter,  is  all  done  on  an  immense  scale  by  nature  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  A  trade-wind  blows  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  coming  over  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  where  it  has 
washed  itself  clean  and  sweetened  its  breatli  so  that  it  brings 
purity  and  health  to  all  u})on  the  land.  The  climate  is  highly 
recommended  for  persons  affected  witli  pulmonary  complaints. 
The  island  of  Mauai  contains  the  largest  extinct  volcanic  crater, 
and  the  island  of  Hawaii  the  largest  constantly  active  volcano  in 
the  world.  The  famous,  “  Haleakala,”  is  a  hugh  circular  wall 
nineteen  miles  in  circumference  and  ten  thousand  feet  high.  The 
scenery  from  the  summit  of  this  lofty  mountain  is  grand  and  awe¬ 
inspiring  in  the  extreme.  The  traveler  gazes  off  over  the  bound¬ 
less  expanse  of  cloud-land,  which,  dividing  here  and  there, 
discloses  the  blue  ocean  and  the  green  cane  fields  below.  In  the 
immediate  foreground  is  the  dead  volcano,  awful,  majestic,  silent. 
On  every  hand  are  the  evidences  of  the  tremendous  forces  that 
expended  themselves  long  ages  ago  but  that  seem  almost  likely  to 
break  forth  anew  as  we  gaze  upon  their  Titanic  products.  The 
ashes  and  lava  lie  scattered  in  fearful  and  fantastic  contortions  on 
the  crater’s  floor.  Three  or  four  subsidiary  cones  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  look  as  though  their  fiery  hearts  might  burst  forth  again 
at  any  moment.  The  entire  top  of  the  mountain  appears  to  have 
been  blown  off  and  the  side  in  one  place  to  have  been  rent  by 
some  tremendous  explosion  of  by-gone  ages.  The  fresh  lava  flow¬ 
ing  out  and  cooling  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  has  formed  a  new 
promontory  in  the  sea.  But  there  has  been  no  activity  in  this 
volcano  within  the  memory  or  tradition  of  man.  As  long  as  men 
have  lived  here  this  mighty  crater  has  stood  as  a  silent  and  majes¬ 
tic  sentinel  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

Kilauea,  the  great  constantly  active  volcano  of  Hawaii,  varies  so 
perpetually  that  if  it  should  be  described  as  the  writer  saw  it  in 
1877  the  description  would  probably  fail  in  many  points  to  tally 
with  that  of  any  of  the  multitudes  of  travelers  wlio  have  visited 
it  since.  It  is  not  a  terminal  crater,  that  is,  it  is  not,  as  the  geog¬ 
raphies  have  usually  pictured  volcanos  to  the  school  children,  a 
mountain  with  the  smoke  ascending  from  a  hole  in  the  top  like  a 
hugh  chimney,  but  it  is  situated  on  a  plain  about  4000  feet  above 
the  sea  level  ou  the  side  of  Manna  Loa.  At  the  summit  of  this 
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majestic  mountain  is  a  terminal  crater  of  tremendous  proportions^ 
called  Mokuaweoweo.  On  the  whole  this  mountain,  with  its  two 
awful  craters,  is  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  terrestrial  ob¬ 
ject  the  writer  has  ever  beheld.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  high  and 
its  base  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circumference.  It 
rises  right  out  of  the  sea,  whose  dead  level  brings  out  in  contrast 
the  vast  height  and  dimensions  of  the  mountain  as  the  traveler 
approaches  it  on  shipboard. 

Kilauea  is  “a  great  pit  on  a  rolling  plain,”  nine  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  about  a  thousand  feet  deep.  It  lias  a  floor  of 
hardened  lava  which  resembles  the  ice  on  a  lake  or  pond.  This 
lava-crust  covers  an  area  of  about  six  square  miles  at  its  lowest 
depth.  It  is  cracked  here  and  there  and  is  hot  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet  as  one  walks  over  it.  Through  the  cracks  comes  the  lurid 
glare  and  the  sulphurous  gases  from  the  seething,  moulten  mass 
below.  In  tlie  southern  portion  of  the  crater  is  Halemaumau,  or 
the  lake  of  perpetual  fire.  This  is  about  one-half  a  mile  in  width 
and  is  in  a  state  of  continual  and  frightful  ebullition.  Dense 
clouds  of  smoke  roll  up  from  the  pit  below  the  awe-struck  be¬ 
holder.  Hideous  roarings,  cracklings,  hissings  and  groanings 
deafen  his  ears.  Unbreathable  gases  and  fumes  of  sulphur  assail 
his  nostrils.  In  momentary  glimpses  when  he  can  open  his  eyes 
he  beholds  a  wallowing  mass  of  moulten  matter,  rolling  and  seeth¬ 
ing,  spouting  up  in  fiery  fountains,  subsiding  again  into  unstable 
levels,  the  whole  molten  mass  now  converging  into  the  centre  and 
now  separating  under  the  influence  of  some  mighty  centrif¬ 
ugal  force  in  parting  streams  and  torrents  and  surges  which  roll 
and  pitch  and  dash  against  each  other  and  lash  the  sides  of  their 
immense  cauldron  as  though  they  were  so  many  angry  imprisoned 
monsters.  Once,  in  their  adventuresome  zeal,  a  party  of  visitors 
leaped  a  fissure  a  foot  or  two  wide  and  of  unknown  depth,  which 
divided  a  ledge  or  crag  of  lava  overhanging  the  lake  from  the 
comparatively  firm  old  lava  crust,  and  essayed  to  look  down  from 
that  vantage  ground  into  the  awful  fires  below.  Suddenly  as  they 
gazed  a  dull  sound  as  of  a  surge  striking  the  foot  of  the  crag  caused 
them  to  leap  back.  Hardly  had  their  feet  left  the  ledge  when  tlie 
latter  crumbled  like  so  much  melting  snow  and  fell  in,  with 
hideous  hissings  and  contortions  and  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
fiery  mass  below. 

Kilauea  is  becoming  celebrated  as  one  of  the  great  natural  won- 
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ders  of  the  world.  It  is  visited  by  an  increasing  number  of 
tourists  each  year.  The  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu 
(2,080  miles)  costs  !|75  for  first  cabin  passage  and  about  half  as 
much  for  steerage.  A  round  trip  ticket,  good  for  three  months, 
can  be  had  for  >tl25.  A  round  trip  ticket  to  Honolulu  and 
Kilauea,  covering  all  expenses  for  five  weeks,  costs  $225. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  lepers  of  Molokai.  This  ter¬ 
rible  disease  was  undoubtedly  introduced  by  dissolute  sailors  who 
visited  the  islands  before  modern  methods  of  communication  had 
brought  them  neav  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Someone  has  pointed 
out  the  significant  fact  that  civilized  nations  send  the  heathen 
their  vices  and  their  diseases  before  they  send  them  their  virtues 
and  their  civilization.  The  natural  tendencies  of  the  Hawaiian 
race  toward  sensuality,  and  the  customs  and  habits  common  to  all 
tribes  who  live  in  a  perpetually  warm  climate,  combined  with  a 
certain  insensibility  to  the  danger  of  contagion,  have  made  these 
people  tlie  ready  and  easy  victims  of  this  loathsome  disease.  The 
government  has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  segregate  the  lepers 
and  with  this  end  in  view  has  established  a  leper  settlement  on 
the  island  of  Molokai,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  plain  shut  in  by  im¬ 
passable  mountains  and  a  harborless  shore.  Here  are  gathered 
about  1000  men  and  women,  doomed  to  this  horrible,  lingering 
disease  with  which  science  in  despair  has  almost  ceased  to  grapple. 

Yet  there  is  some  relief  to  the  dark  picture.  There  is  a  sort  of 
apathy  which  goes  with  the  disease.  The  victim  often  lives  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  after  the  first  pangs  of  homesickness  have  passed 
away  the  lepers  of  Molokai  put  a  cheerful  face  on  the  matter  and 
settle  down  to  their  new  conditions  of  life  with  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  contentment  and  grace.  The  disease  is  hardly  more  con- 
tiigious  than  consumption  or  cancer  if  one  leads  a  clean  and 
decent  life. 

The  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  recent  political  events  is 
found  in  the  patent  fact  tliat  the  Hawaiians  are  a  race  of  grown-up 
children  and  are  unfitted  for  self-government.  The  missionaries 
landed  in  April  1820.  The  natives  had  just  cast  off  their  idolatry 
in  consequence  of  a  natural  reaction  against  the  enormities  and 
abuses  involved  in  the  old  order  of  things.  They  readily  em¬ 
braced  Christianity  and  the  rudiments  of  civilization.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  was  reduced  to  writing  and  they  learned  to  read  and  write. 
But  they  have  not  developed  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
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deeper  qualities  of  mind  and  cliaracter.  For  years  they  obediently 
followed  the  advice  of  tlieir  leaders  and  teachers  who  were  chiefly 
from  the  United  States,  and  a  distinctly  American  tone  was 
given  to  all  their  institutions.  Hut  in  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen 
years,  feeling  their  numerical  majority  and  becoming  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  desires  and  ambitions  awakened  by  an  era  of  great 
financial  prosperity,  they  have  become  more  or  less  restive  and 
impatient  of  restraint.  In  this  juncture  adventurers  and  un¬ 
principled  men  have  gained  influence  with  the  rulers  and  fo¬ 
mented  jealousies  and  suggested  wild  and  extravagant  schemes. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  uprising  of  the  sober,  diligent,  influential 
and  property-holding  citizens  who  have  abrogated  the  monarchy, 
and,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  stable  and  permanently  peaceful 
government,  are  seeking  a  close  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
This  revolution  is  simply  a  triumph  of  righteousness  over  ignor¬ 
ance,  selfishness  and  flagrant  and  open  sin.  The  party  over¬ 
thrown  is  the  free-opium,  free-rum  and  lottery-license  party. 
Those  who  have  taken  charge  of  affairs  are  men  of  cliaracter  who 
are  in  no  sense  adventurers  and  who  have  at  heart  the  real  good 
of  the  Hawaiians  as  much  as  their  own  interests.  They  have  the 
support  of  all  the  best  classes  in  the  community  including  the 
more  intelligent  Hawaiians.  The  importance  of  these  islands  to 
the  United  States  grows  out  of  their  strategic  position  in  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Pacific.  North  of  the  eijuator  and  between  America 
and  Asia  they  are  the  only  land  in  that  vast  expanse,  the  only 
port  at  which  a  ship  can  touch.  They  have  a  harbor  callable  of 
protecting  the  navies  of  the  world,  and,  in  case  of  war,  would  be 
indispensable  for  a  coaling  and  supply  station.  On  the  completion 
of  the  Nicaraugua  canal,  if  not  before,  a  Pacific  cable  is  inevitable. 
The  Hawaiian  islands  will  then  make  the  onl}'  break  in  the  tre¬ 
mendous  stretch  of  7090  miles  between  Nicaraugua  and  Japan. 
The  objection  to  their  annexation  which  is  founded  on  the  sup¬ 
posed  policy  of  our  country  not  to  annex  foreign  territory,  seems 
to  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  we  have  annexed  Alaska,  which 
is  farther  from  us  than  Hawaii  and  from  which  we  are  separated 
by  British  possessions,  while  only  an  unobstructed  ocean  divides 
us  from  these  fair  islands  that  hold  so  many  important  relations 
to  our  growing  national  life. 
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COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND 

DUMB. 

HELEN  U.  SAMNIS,  BKIDGEl’OKT,  CONN. 

This  is  one  of  the  noted  government  institutions,  having  been 
sustained  by  Congress  since  its  incorporation  in  1857.  Here 
the  deaf-mute  cliildren  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  tlie 
army  and  navy  receive  free  education  if  their  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  tuition. 

In  1804  a  collegiate  department  was  organized  by  Congress, 
and  named  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  where  both  girls  and 
boys  receive  a  thorough  education  in  the  higher  branches.  It  is 
the  only  college  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  building  is  one  of 
the  many  imposing  structures  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  built 
upon  a  high  bluff  near  the  northern  terminus  of  Seventh  Street, 
East,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  In 
honor  of  Amos  Kendall,  who,  when  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  from  1835 -’40,  occupied  this  site  as  his  home,  and 
later  gave  the  grounds  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is  called  Ken¬ 
dall  Green. 

In  1872  ground  was  added  to  the  original  amount  until  now  it 
comprises  one  hundred  acres.  The  handsome  edifice,  the  gift  of 
the  government  and  dedicated  in  1871,  which  adorns  these 
grounds,  is  of  Gothic  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  of  Connecticut  brown-stone  and  white  Ohio  sand-stone  with 
roof  of  red  and  blue  slate.  The  entrance,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  opens  from  the  black  and  white  marble  tiled  porch  into 
a  vestibule  and  thence  into  the  chapel  lighted  by  the  stained  glass 
windows.  Over  the  porch  is  carved  in  half-relief  a  figure  of  the 
American  eagle  with  the  stars  and  stripes  on  the  shield  over  its 
breast.  Adjoining  the  chapel  is  the  lecture  room,  and  in  one  wing 
of  the  building  the  dining  room  for  the  primary  pupils,  with 
kitchen,  storeroom  and  dormitories  above,  and  the  other  wing  is 
correspondingly  arranged  for  the  students  of  the  college.  Beside 
the  class-rooms,  there  is  a  fine  library  and  room  containing  collec¬ 
tions  of  objects  of  natural  history. 
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There  are  two  plaster  caste  in  the  chapel,  one  of  Alilid  d  1’  pin^e 
who  developed  and  applied  the  system  of  cominnnication  for  deaf- 
mutes  by  means  of  natural  signs,  and  the  other  cast  of  Abbti 
Secard  who  perfected  the  system.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of 
1  ev.  Ihomas  11.  (xallaudet,  who  was  renowned  as  instructor  of 
this  system,  having  studied  abroad  and  chosen  the  French  system  • 
then  returning  home  he  became  the  founder  of  the  lirst  institution 
in  America  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  inntcs,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 

1817  At  this  school  more  than  1,000  men  iverc  educated  during 
lus  liie  time.  ® 

1  he  Columbia  Institution  is  now  under  the  presidency  of  Kd- 
ward  M.  Gallaudet,  and  during  the  year  18!tl  admitted  183 
piiliils,  representing  twenty-four  states  and  Canada.  To  a  visitor 
entering  the  school-rooms  for  the  first  time  the  silence  seems 
oppressive,  for  neither  puiiil  nor  teaclier  utters  a  word  to  one 
another,  only  the  intelligence  in  the  faces  of  the  pniuls  as  they 
answer  with  their  hands  or  write  upon  their  slates  the  reoiiired 
lesson  assure  the  stranger  that  their  brains  can  act  thonoh  tl,eir 
tongues  he  silent  and  their  ears  closed.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  hiigei-s  ask  and  answer  iiuestions  is  bewildering"  to  tlie  niiiii- 
striicted  111  this  sign-language.  Althongli  we  iinderstaii.l  not  the 
sentences,  so  iniicli  expression  is  thrown  into  the  earnest  face  and 
even  the  inovement  of  the  fingers  that  one  almost  divines  the 
feeling  or  thought  e.xi,re.s»ed.  .More  wonderful  than  the  siu,,- 
htnguage  is  the  later  method  of  articulation  teaching,  for  which 

t  onp'ess  has  recently  made  an  appropriation  for  the  exiiense  of 
teachers. 

That  the  dumb  can  be  made  to  speak  seems  like  a  retuim  to  tlie 
days  of  miracles,  but  in  reality  it  is  the  result  of  the  God-criveu 
ingenuity  of  man  who,  by  teaching  the  position  of  the  organs  of 
speech  and  Uieir  action  when  forming  the  sounds  necessary  for 
the  articulation  of  words,  can  convey  to  those  who  have  never 
heard  a  sound  the  power  to  produce  words,  and  by  the  knowledfre 
gained  of  the  action  of  throat,  chest,  lips  and  tongue  the  deaf- 
mute  can  distinguish  the  words  spoken  so  fluently  by  those  hav¬ 
ing  the  full  gift  of  speech.  By  the  aid  of  charts  representing  the 
vocal  chords,  and  the  organs  by  which  the  natural  sounds  are 
formed  the  pupils  are  taught  the  form  and  existence  of  these 
instruments  of  speech.  It  is  most  interesting  to  watch  scholar 
and  teacher  during  one  of  these  oral  lessons.  The  pupil  watches 
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intently  the  tliroat  and  mouth  of  the  teacher,  who  pronounces 
distinctly  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  of  each  word.  The 
scholar  assumes  the  same  position  of  the  lips  and  throat  thereby 
producing  a  corresponding  sound.  The  articulation  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  determined  learner,  hut  the  rising  and  falling  inflec¬ 
tions  cannot  be  fully  taught  and  the  monotony  of  tone  is  sad  to 
us  who  are  accustomed  to  the  vivacity,  expression  and  modulations 
in  our  natural  power  of  conversation. 


UNIVERSJrr  EXTENSION. 

HISTOUY  OF  THK  KNOLISH  MOVEMENT. 

M.  G.  BKCMUAUCJH. 

Of  the  Seminary  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching. 

Every  new  movement  brings  with  it  its  own  nomenclature, 
so  that  when  one  finds  a  new  set  of  terms  gaining  cur¬ 
rency,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  a  new  movement  has 
come  to  challenge  attention  and  to  seek  favor  at  the  hands  of  an 
ever-eager  public. 

To-day,  “University  Extension,”  “Extension  Lecturer,” 
“Class,”  “Syllabus,”  “Local  Center,”  and  kindred  terms  are 
familiar  to  every  reader,  and  in  many  places  are  household 
words. 

Let  us  seek  to  know  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and 
purpose  of  the  movement  that  occasioned  this  new  educational  no¬ 
menclature. 

In  1845  the  Hebdomadal  Board  of  Oxford  University,  Eng¬ 
land,  was  petitioned  by  a  large  number  of  distinguished  men, 
among  them  Lords  Sandon,  Carnarvon,  Westminster  and  Ashley, 
and  Mr.  Oladstone,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Mr.  Samuel  Wilberforce  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford),  and  Mr. 
Tait  (the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterhury),  to  adopt  measures  for 
the  admission  of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  university.  This  peti¬ 
tion  obtains  its  force  from  the  fact  that  the  common  classes  of 
England,  those  educated  in  elementary  schools,  representing 
approximately  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population,  furnish 
even  at  present,  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  the 
universities.  This  startling  condition  also  warranted  the  peti- 
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tioners  in  assuming  that  no  adequate  proportion  of  these  poorer 
youths  could,  under  any  concessions  of  the  university  authorities, 
hope  to  receive  at  the  universities  themselves  a  higher  education ; 
hence,  they  also  advised  that  some  action  should  be  taken  that 
would,  in  the  words  subsequently  used  by  Dr.  Pusey,  “enable 
the  university  to  extend  its  benefits  to  talented  and  well- 
conditioned  young  men,  however  born,  provided  they  shall  be 
prepared  to  benefit  by  its  education.” 

In  1850  seven  distinct  schemes  for  extending  university  teach¬ 
ing  were  considered  by  the  Oxford  Commissioners,  none  of  which 
had  special  reference  to  the  university  extension  of  to-day,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  seventh,  which  asked  that  the  university  provide 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  professional  chairs  in  Birmingham 
and  Manchester. 

In  1846,  Mr.  John  Owens,  of  Manchester,  bequeathed  96,000 
pounds  sterling  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  his  native  city, 
which  college,  the  Mancheater  Guardian  of  August  6, 1846,  stated, 
was  founded  by  Mr.  Owens  “for  the  purpose  of  affording  to 
youths  of  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upwards  instruction  in  the 
branches  of  education  taught  at  the  English  universities,  free 
from  the  religious  tests,  tvhich  limit  the  extension  of  university  edu¬ 
cation.'"' 

Influenced,  no  doubt,  by  this  act  of  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Sewell, 
fellow  and  Senior  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  proposed  the  above 
seventh  plan  in  a  tract  entitled  “  Suggestions  for  the  Extension 
of  the  University  submitted  to  the  Rev.  the  Vice-Chancellor,  by 
William  Sewell,  B.  I).,  Oxford,  1850.” 

In  this  tract  occur  the  now  familiar  words,  “  though  it  may  be 
impossible  to  bring  the  masses  requiring  education  to  the  univer¬ 
sity,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  carry  the  university  to  them?” 
Then  follows  a  scheme  for  the  gradual  extension  of  professional 
teaching  through  the  whole  island,  thus  making  the  universities 
what  they  ought  to  be,  “the  great  centers  and  springs  of  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country.”  They  would  thus  command  the 
sympathy  and  affection  of  the  nation  at  large,  “without  sac¬ 
rificing  or  compromising  any  principle  which  they  are  bound  to 
maintain.” 

In  1855  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  (now  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells), 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “A  Suggestion  for  Supplying  Literary, 
Scientific  and  Mechanical  Institutes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
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land,  with  Lectures  from  the  Universities  ”  recognized  the  grow¬ 
ing  desire  of  the  industrial  classes  for  intellectual  improvement, 
and  urged  that,  inasmuch  as  these  institutes  arrange  for  lectures, 
these  lectures  should  be  connected  and  definite ;  in  other  words, 
should  be  changed  from  a  popular  to  a  scientific  basis ;  and  that 
the  university  professors  should  take  direct  control  of  the  move¬ 
ment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  movements  at  Oxford  were  in  two 
respects  significant :  (1)  they  recognized  the  importance  and  need  of 
enlarging  the  range  of  University  work ;  and  (2)  they  recognized 
the  fact  that  this  is  only  practical,  by  taking  the  University,  in  some 
aspects  at  least,  to  the  people  rather  than  by  urging  the  people  to 
come  to  the  university.  The  justification  for  this  is  found  in  the 
practical  conditions  of  the  people,  conditions  which,  however 
unfortunate,  must  nevertheless  be  recognized.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  attend  an 
extended  course  of  study  at  the  university,  nor  can  the  univer¬ 
sities  hope  by  means  of  endowments  and  state  aid  to  offer  such 
inducements  as  would  ideally  or  even  ,  largely  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  Then,  too,  men  and  women  upon  whom  rest  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  home  and  society,  to  whom  the  university  can  under 
no  circumstances  offer  sufficient  inducements  to  warrant  resident 
study,  but  to  whom  university  teaching  at  home  would  come  as  a 
message  of  love  and  cheer  and  enlightenment,  would  find  in  this 
movement  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  own  uplift  and  to  the 
rapid  attainment  in  society  at  large,  of  such  a  higher  standard  of 
life  as  increased  educational  facilties  to  this  substantial  class  in 
society  would  ensure. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  Oxford  movement  the  London 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1852,  formed  a  Union  of  Mechanics’  Institutes, 
which  union  affiliated  about  300  of  these  organizations.  Two 
years  later  the  society  began  a  series  of  examinations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  awarding  certificates  of  competency  to  those  who  passed 
the  examination  with  credit.  This  movement  was  soon  (1855) 
extended  to  “  a  scheme  for  the  examination  of  middle-class  schools 
in  the  west  of  England.  ”  This  examination  was  conducted  by  a 
committee  composed  of  eminent  men  among  whom  were  Prof. 
Max  Muller,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Thomas)  Ackland,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Henry)  Ackland,  and  Rev.  F.  Temple  (now  Bishop  of  London) 
and  Mr.  J.  Bowstead  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools.  A 
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prize  was  offered.  The  examination  was  held  in  June  1857,  and 
was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Temple  “as  the  first  step  towards  improve¬ 
ment  of  middle-class  education.  ”  This  was  followed  by  many 
other  examinations  of  a  similiar  character  all  of  which  were  so 
successful  as  to  cause  Mr.  Temple  in  his  report  of  them  to  write 
“the  intellectual  life  of  the  people  is  pushing  forth  vigorous 
shoots  in  various  directions.  ” 

Mr.  Thomas  Ackland,  as  Secretary  of  this  Hoard  of  Examiners, 
used  the  success  and  value  of  these  examinations  as  an  argument 
in  urging  the  universities  to  take  the  exclusive  charge  of  these 
examinations.  He  urged  this  for  a  two-fold  reason  (T)  because  it 
would  strengthen  the  movement  among  the  people,  and  (2)  it 
would  open  for  the  universities  “  a  career  of  almost  unbounded 
usefulness.  ” 

Thus  began  the  famous  system  of  “Local  Examinations”  which 
to  this  day  has  been  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  English  middle- 
class  education.  Oxford  first  and  then  Cambridge  adopted  the 
system.  Under  their  direction  the  system  advanced  in  several 
essential  directions :  1,  a  wider  range  of  branches  of  study  was 
recognized ;  2,  girls  w'ere  examined  as  well  as  boys ;  8,  more 
advanced  students  w'ere  admitted  for  examination ;  and  4,  the 
essentially  valuable  step,  under  the  progressive  leadership  of  Prof. 
Stewart,  who  is  justly  called  the  father  of  modern  university  exten¬ 
sion,  of  making  the  machinery  of  local  examinations  available 
for  the  purpose  of  local  lecturers  w^as  taken. 

In  1867  Prof.  Stuart  reluctantly  consented  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  to  an  association  of  ladies  in  the  north  of  England  on  the 
“  art  of  teaching.”  This  course  of  lectures  was  the  first  attempt 
at  anything  like  sequence  in  the  work,  and  was  given  at  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Sheffield  to  ivomen  only. 

When  one  remembers  how  few  opportunities  were,  even  as  late 
as  1867,  afforded  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  movement  is  better  appreciated.  Dr.  Sharidess  in 
his  English  Education  says  “there  is  not  much  to  write  on  the 
subject  of  secondary  education  for  girls.  The  grammar  schools 
of  the  sixteenth  century  have  never  been  open  to  them.  .  .  . 

Private  schools  have  made  and  still  make  nearly  all  the  provisions 
for  their  intermediate  education.  ”  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
not  until  1872  was  any  organized  provision  made  for  any  educa¬ 
tion  for  girls  above  the  grammar  grade. 
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f’rof.  Stuart’s  courses  of  lectures  to  women,  may  then  be 
regarded  as  the  real  origin  of  our  present  University  Extension 
System.  In  these  he  hist  introduced  the  myllahm  and  the  weekly 
exercise».,  features  that  still  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
system.  The  syllabus  he  derived  from  the  work  of  Prof.  Ferrier 
of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  weekly  exercises  were  devised  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  embarrassing  experience  of  orally  questioning  the 
class.  In  the  same  year  Prof.  Stuart  delivered  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  to  the  workmen  at  the  Crewe  Railway  works.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  course  to  the  Equitable  Pioneers’  Society  at  Rochdale. 
In  this  course  the  class"'  was  devised  and  successfully  carried 
out. 

The  successful  introduction  of  courses  of  lectures  to  audiences 
of  women  and  loorkmen^  the  practical  value  of  the  syllabus,  class  and 
weekly  exercises,  the  popularity  and  growing  value  of  local  exami¬ 
nations  under  the  direction  of  university  professors,  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  anything  else  the  adoption  in  1870  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  an  act  which  widened  the  sphere  of  elementary 
education  and  which,  tliereby,  would  largely  increase  the  class 
who  would  demand  higher  education  in  some  form  distinct  from 
residence  at  the  great  seats  of  learning,  all  combined  to  point  to 
the  importance  of  central  organization  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  this  work  in  a  systematic  way.  Accordingly  Prof.  Stuart  in 
November,  1871,  addressed  a  letter  to  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  urging  upon  it  the  importance  and  duty  of  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  “  the  benefits  of  the  university  through 
the  country.  ” 

At  last  Cambridge  had  the  opportunity  that  Mr.  Sewell  twenty 
years  before  had  presented  unsuccessfully  to  Oxford.  Tlie  letter 
of  Prof.  Stuart  was  supplemented  by  “a  shower  of  memorials”  all 
of  which  were  considered  by  a  syndicate,  appointed  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  1872.  This  syndicate  the  following  year  approved  the 
plan  and,  as  Mr.  Sadler  says,  “  university  extension  became  an 
orticial  fact*.  ”  In  1876  London  University  organized  ait  exten¬ 
sion  department,  and  two  years  latter  Oxford  followed.  These 
three  great  centers  were  thus  organized  and  have  since  had  con¬ 
tinued  and  successful  careers. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  these  extension  societies  exerted  a 
controlling  influence  in  founding  a  number  of  colleges  through 

1  University  Extension  :  Past,  Present  and  Future,  P.  36. 
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the  realm  :  notably,  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds  in  1877,  Mason 
College  at  Birmingham  in  1875,  University  College  at  Bristol  in 
1876,  University  College  at  Liverpool  in  1878,  Firth  College  at 
Sheffield  in  1879,  and  University  College,  Nottingham,  1881. 

In  1885  Oxford  in  order  to  increase  its  number  of  centers, 
reduced  the  course  of  lectures  from  twelve  to  six  and  inaugurat¬ 
ed  the  system  of  “Travelling  Libraries,”  containing  lM)oks  of 
reference  bearing  on  the  course  of  lectures.  In  1888  Oxford 
began  the  system  of  “Summer  Meetings”  wliich  gives  a  four 
year’s  course  of  studies  in  sequence  at  the  university,  where  the 
pupils  have  access  to  libraries,  collections,  and  museums ;  and 
where  courses  of  lectures  are  given  by  resident  professors,  who, 
though  friendly  to  the  work,  are  prevented  by  their  university 
duties  from  taking  any  active  part  in  tlie  work  as  travelling 
lecturers. 

In  1891-2  Oxford  gave  192  courses;  Cambridge,  135;  London, 
130.  These  courses  presented  4,408  lectures  on  a  wide  range  of 
university  studies,  and  fully  45,000  students  exclusive  of  the  1,100 
members  of  the  Oxford  Summer  Meeting,  attended  these  lectures. 
The  growth  since  1880  may  be  inferred  from  the  Oxford  work 
alone,  which  may  be  best  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

OXFOHD  MOVEMENT. 


1886-7 

1887-8 

1888-9 

1889-90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

No.  Courses, 

67 

82 

109 

148 

192 

393 

No.  Centers, 

50 

52 

82 

109 

146 

279 

Attendance, 

9,908 

13,0.36 

14,357 

17,904 

20,248 

27,969 

Period  of  study,  (weeks.) 

7i 

8i 

9i 

103 

Vih 

144 

Rev.  Hudson  Shaw,  of  Oxford,  England,  now  engaged  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  in  a  recent  address  stated  that  in  1892-3  fully  80,000 
students  will  receive  instruction  in  the  English  centers. 

The  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1890,  allowing  county  or  borough 
councils  to  appropriate  part,  or  all  of  their  share  of  the  residue  of 
the  new  tax  on  spirits  (i.  e.,  after  deducting  for  police  superan- 
nation)  to  educational  purposes,  will  allow,  under  the  Teclinical 
Instruction  Act  of  1889,  these  councils  to  api)ropriate  money  for 
university  extension  lectures  iu  mechanics,  electricity,  chemistry, 
physiology,  hygiene,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  geology,  miner- 
alogy,  biology  and  kindred  topics.  The  amount  of  this  fund 
available  in  ’92-3  is  about  743,200  pounds  sterling. 
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Already  many  councils  have  acted  favorably,  and  the  outlook 
for  financial  supi)ort  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  movement  is  thus 
practically  assured. 

Briefly  this  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  university 
extension  in  England,  a  development  in  fact  and  not  in  name ; 
for  the  student  of  this  movement  is  impressed  at  every  point  with 
the  fact  that  university  extension  is  not  a  newly-hatched  scheme, 
not  a  dream  of  visionary  men  suddenly  forced  upon  public  atten¬ 
tion  and  as  suddenly  to  subside ;  but  that  it  is  a  clearly  defined 
growth,  paralleled  by  definite  social,  economic  and  educational 
advances,  influenced  by  these  and  in  turn  influencing  these,  so 
that  it  may  be  justly  claimed  that  it  is  an  integral  and  essential 
factor  in  the  progress  of  the  people.  That  fully  twenty  years  of 
steady,  though  at  times  halting  progress,  has  been  followed  in  the 
past  decade  of  years  by  a  marvelous  growth,  shows  that  univei’sity 
extension  has  secured  a  definite  position  in  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  destined  to  occupy  from  year  to  year  a  still  higher 
place  among  recognized  educational  agencies. 

When  one  remembers  that  the  increase  of  attendance  at  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  only  five-eighths  as  rapid  as  the  increase 
in  population,  and  that  the  ratio  of  people  needing  and  demand¬ 
ing  higher  education  is  constantly  increasing,  the  sphere  of  uni¬ 
versity  extension  is  clearly  foreshadowed  and  its  increasing  use¬ 
fulness  definitely  assured. 


THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  RHETORIC. 

A.  M.  WILLIAMS,  M.  A.,  GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

V. 

OF  his  five  qualities  Campbell  discusses  only  perspicuity  and 
vivacity.  With  Quintilian  he  regards  perspicuity  as  the 
fundamental  quality  of  style  :  “Whatever  be  the  ultimate  intention 
of  the  orator,  to  inform,  to  convince,  to  please,  to  move,  or  to  per¬ 
suade,  still  he  must  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  or  he  speaks  to  no 
purjiose.  If  he  do  not  propose  to  convey  certain  sentiments  into  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  by  the  aid  of  signs  intelligible  to  them,  he  may 
as  well  declaim  before  them  in  an  unknown  tongue.”  And  he 
quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  Quintilian :  “  By  perspicuity  care 
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is  taken,  not  that  the  hearer  may  understand,  if  he  will ;  but  that 
he  muat  understand,  whether  he  will  or  not.”  The  treatment  of  per¬ 
spicuity  is  proportioned  to  this  view  :  it  is  elaborate,  carefully 
arranged,  and  copiously  exemplified.  The  defect  of  the  exposi¬ 
tion  is  the  confounding  of  perspicuity  and  simplicity,  of  set  pur¬ 
pose  apparently,  because  ex[)ressious  in  different  parts  of  the  book 
show  that  Campbell  recognizes  the  two  qualities  :  Of  Pope,  for 
example,  he  observes  that  at  times  he  sacrifices  “  both  perspicuity 
and  a  natural  simplicity  of  expression  to  the  ambition  of  saying  a 
great  deal  in  few  words  ;  and  he  praises  a  sentence  of  Swift’s  as 
happily  uniting  simplicity,  perspicuity  and  vivacity.  Hut  there  is 
a  real  advantage  in  separating  the  (qualities  in  exposition,  since 
naturally  and  indeed  of  necessity  they  are  separated  in  style  ;  the 
clearer  writing  is,  that  is  the  more  precise  the  impression  it  leaves, 
the  less  simple,  that  is  the  less  easy  does  it  become.  For  example, 
Campbell  censures  artificiality  of  sentence-structure,  technical 
terms,  and  long  sentences  as  errors  against  perspicuity.  This  is 
not  so ;  balanced  and  periodic  sentences  are  artificial  and  not 
simple,  but  they  are  invaluable  helps  to  clear  ex[)iession  ;  techni¬ 
cal  terms  are  abstruse,  but  they  are  of  the  very  essence  of  precis¬ 
ion:  long  sentences  are  often  neither  simple  nor  clear,  but,  care¬ 
fully  used,  they  give  room  for  the  various  qualifications  that  are 
usually  essential  to  absolute  accuracy.  Again  :  the  unintelligible 
is  an  error  not  against  perspicuity,  as  Campbell  puts  it,  but 
against  simplicity.  Thus  what  Campbell  offers  as  a  treatment  of 
perspicuity  is  really  a  valuable  discussion  on  the  two  (qualities 
perspicuity  and  simplicity.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  in 
speaking  of  ambiguity,  he  draws  attention  to  the  ambiguity  in  the 
relatives  who,  what,  that,  whose  and  whom,  even  when  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  antecedent.  “To  express  myself  in 
the  language  of  grammarians,  these  }>ronouns  are  sometimes  expli¬ 
cative,  sometimes  determinative.  They  are  explicative  when  they 
serve  merely  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject,  by  pointing  out 
either  some  property  or  some  circumstance  belonging  to  it,  leav¬ 
ing  it,  however,  to  be  understood  in  its  full  extent.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  following  examples :  ‘  Man,  who  is  born  of  woman,  is 

of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.’  ‘  Godliness,  which  with  con¬ 
tentment  is  great  gain,  has  the  promise  both  of  the  present  life 
and  of  the  future.’  I’he  clause,  ‘  who  is  born  of  woman,’  in  the 
first  example,  and  ‘  which  with  contentment  is  great  gain,’  in  the 
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second,  point  to  certain  properties  in  the  antecedents,  but  do  not 
restrain  their  signiHcation.  For,  should  we  omit  those  clauses  alto¬ 
gether,  we  could  say  with  equal  truth,  ‘  Man  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble.’  ‘  (iodliness  has  the  promise  both  of  the  present 
life  and  of  the  future.’  On  the  other  hand,  these  pronouns  are 
determinative  when  they  are  employed  to  limit  the  import  of  t  le 
antecedent,  as  in  these  instances  :  ‘  The  man  that  endure th  to  the 

end  shall  be  saved.’  ‘  The  remorse,  which  issues  in  reformation, 
is  true  repentance.’  Each  of  the  relatives  here  confines  the  sig¬ 
nification  of  its  antecedent  to  such  only  as  are  possessed  of  the 
qualifications  mentioned.  For  it  is  not  affirmed  of  every  man 
that  he  shall  lie  saved;  nor  of  all  remorse  that  it  is  true  repent 
ance.  From  comparing  the  above  examples,  it  may  be  faiHy  col¬ 
lected,  that  with  us  the  definite  article  is  of  great  use  for  discrim¬ 
inating  the  explicative  sense  from  the  determinative.  Ihis  ^ 
exceedingly  good,  but  he  does  not  hit  upon  the  real  soliitkm,  which 
is  to  revert  to  the  former  idiomatic  use  of  the  relatives,  and 
restrict  “  who  ”  and  “  what  ”  to  the  explicative  meaning,  “  that  to 
the  determinative.  Another  interesting  point  is  raised  by  his  as 
ing  whether  it  is  possible  to  be  too  perspicuous.  He  finally  answers 
his  own  query  in  the  negative,  but  not  before  he  has  pointed  out 
that  by  inattentive  readers  to  be  perspicuous  and  to  be  super¬ 
ficial  are  regarded  as  synonymous.  Professor  Minto  has  remarked 
that  Macaulay  suffers  in  this  way;  his  transparent  structure 
reveals  his  weakness  as  well  as  his  strength  to  the  observation  of 
him  that  runs.  Vivacity  is  defined  as  a  quality  that  pleases  the 
imagination,  and  consequently  awakes  and  fixes  the,  attention. 
There  is  an  impropriety  in  this  definition  :  doubtless  impressive¬ 
ness,  though  an  intellectual  quality,  may  be  helped  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  emotion  — painful,  pleasureable,  or  neutral,  but  the  imagina¬ 
tion  is  not  concerned.  Under  vivacity  are  discerned  many  topics : 
the  choice  of  words,  tropes,  number  and  order  of  words,  sen¬ 
tence  and  structure,  and  connectives,  are  all  considered  in  their 
bearing  upon  vivacity.  This  is  certainly  not  the  best  way  of 
introducing  these  various  matters,  for  it  leads,  as  has  been  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  case  of  tropes,  to  one-sided  treatment,  but  a  good 
deal  is  gained  by  giving  prominence  to  this  important  quality.  Dr. 
Bain  selects  the  picturesque  as  the  quality  that  connects  the 
intellectual  and  the  emotional  sides  of  style,  and  Campbell, 
though  he  does  not  explicitly  name  this  quality  as  distinct  from 
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vivacity,  recognizes  its  existence.  “  Whatever  tends,”  he  says,  “  to 
subject  the  thing  spoken  of  to  the  notice  of  our  senses,  especially 
of  our  eyes,  greatly  enlivens  the  expression,  and  some  of  his 
examples,  such  as 

“  Him  there  thej'  found 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of 


are  effective  because  picturesque. 

Tlie  cliapters  on  Wit,  Humor, and  Ridicule  demand  some  atten¬ 
tion.  Wit  is  said  to  excite  in  the  mind  an  agreeable  surprise,  first, 
by  debasing  things  pompous,  or  seemingly  grave  ;  secondly,  by 
aggrandizing  things  little  and  frivolous  ;  thirdly,  by  setting  ordi¬ 
nary  subjects  by  means  not  only  remote,  but  apparently  contrary, 
in  a  particular  and  uncommon  point  of  view.  At  the  outset  it 
may  be  remarked  that  wit,  as  Campbell  defines  it,  does  not  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  what  is  seemingly  grave.  De  Quincey  does  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  direct  his  raillery  against  objects  and  persons  the  most 
august  and  venerable  ;  and  the  majority  of  his  readers  laugh  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  Ins  “  vilifying  ”  has  “something  shocking  in  it.” 

The  definition,  however,  is  open  to  severer  criticism  on  the 
ground  that  it  mingles  two  distinct  things.  As  examples  of  the 
three  varieties  of  wit  Campbell  offers  these  quotations  :  — 

1.  “  And  now  had  Phccbus  in  the  lap, 

Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap : 

And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn.” 

2.  “  As  Berecynthia,  while  her  oflspring  vie 

In  homage  to  the  mother  of  the  sky. 

Surveys  around  her  in  the  blest  abode. 

An  hundred  sons,  and  every  sou  a  god : 

Not  with  less  glory  mighty  Oulness  crown'd. 

Shall  take  thro’  Grub  street  her  triumphant  round; 

And  her  Parnassus  glancing  o'er  at  once. 

Behold  an  hundred  sons,  and  each  a  dunce.’’ 

3.  “  While  thus  the  lady  talk’d,  the  Knight 

Turn’d  the  outside  of  his  eyes  to  white. 

As  men  of  inward  light  are  wont 
To  turn  their  optics  in  upon ’t.’’ 

Now,  in  the  second  couplet  of  the  last  example,  there  is  present 
an  element  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  lines  <j noted,  an  inge¬ 
nious  and  unexpected  stroke,  “  whither  can  they  turn  their  eyes 
more  properly  than  to  the  light?”  The  cleverness  of  this  notion 
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gives  a  j)leasure  quite  distinct  from  that  yielded  by  the  comical 
aspect  of  the  Knight;  to  provoke,  to  quote  again  Cicero’s  neat 
<listinction,  approbation  rather  than  laughter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dawn,  the  dunces,  and  the  Kniglit,  are  all  deijraded  for  our 
amusement,  and  it  is  this  element  of  degradation  that  marks  off 
the  ludicrous  as  distinct  from  wit :  humor  is  defined  as  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  character  so  as  to  excite  contenq)t :  ridicule,  as  the 
quality  that  provokes  laughter,  and  at  tlie  same  time,  influences 
the  opiniojis  and  the  purposes  of  the  hearers.  This  lacks  preci¬ 
sion  ;  wit  and  humor  may  both  of  them  be  used  to  influence  opin¬ 
ions  and  purposes,  but  they  do  not  thereby  become  different 
qualities  needing  to  be  renamed.  Campbell  congratulates  him¬ 
self  that  his  views  on  this  subject  coincide  with  those  set  forth  by 
Ileattie,  in  his  “  Essay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition,” 
but  the  fact  is  that  Beattie’s  analysis  is  much  the  better  of  the 
two.  Beattie  defines  wit  as  tlie  unexpected  discovery  of  resem¬ 
blance  between  ideas  sup[)Osed  dissimilar.  Humor  is  a  term  once  so 
closely  associated  with  character  that  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
him  defining  it  as  an  exhibition  of  singular  characters,  sentiments 
and  imagery;  but  his  great  stroke — something  far  beyond  any¬ 
thing  Campbell’s  treatment  offers  —  is  his  separation  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous,  which  excites  pure  laughter,  from  the  risible,  which  excites 
laughter  and  contempt.  Yet :  like  Campbell,  he  does  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  Hobbes,  who  defines  laughter  as  “a  sudden  glory,  arising 
from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own  formerly.” 
Both  Beattie  and  Campbell  are  very  hard  on  this  definition,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  lays  great  stress  on  the  real  point.  Both 
humor  and  ridicule  are  founded  on  malevolent  strength,  a  glory¬ 
ing  over  others,  but,  while  humor  softens  the  degradation  by  an 
infusion  of  redeeming  circumstances.  Ridicule  openly  exults 
over  the  victim. 

The  only  kind  of  composition  considered  is  oratory,  but  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  amplest  elaboration.  The  different  sources  of 
evidence,  and  the  different  subjects  to  which  they  are  respectively 
adapted,  are  fully  discussed  ;  tlie  syllogism  is  somewhat  uncere¬ 
moniously  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it  simply  extracts  from 
the  major  premise  what  it  has  already  put  in,  a  charge  of  petitio 
principii  that,  till  the  time  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  universally 
accepted  as  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  the  syllogism.  Having 
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disposed  of  these  points,  Campbell  proceeds  to  the  ethical  side  of 
eloquence,  and  handles  at  jrieat  lengih  the  knowledge  a  speaker 
should  have  of  human  nature  in  general  and  of  the  nature  of  hia 
audience  in  particular,  and  the  qualifications  of  a  speaker  for 
generating  sympathy  between  himself  and  his  hearers.  Finally 
he  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  different  kinds  of  jiublic  speaking ; 
forensic,  parliamentaiy  and  pulpit  oratory. 

The  “  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  ”  is  less  ambitious  in  its  aim  than 
the  “  Elements  of  Criticism,”  and  by  this  concentration  of  energy, 
gains  both  in  thoroughness  and  in  method,  but  one  may  doubt 
whether  the  average  opinion  does  not  place  Karnes’  treatise  too 
far  lielow  Camj)beirs.  As  a  contribution  to  the  principles  of 
Belles  Lettres,  the  “  Elements  of  Criticism  ”  is  as  certainly  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  “  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,”  as  it  is  inferior  to  it  as  a 
practical  treatise,  although  even  on  the  practical  side  while  it  has 
nothing  equal  to  Campbell’s  masterly  handling  of  oratory,  it  has 
distinctive  merits  in  its  treatment  of  order  of  words  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  emphasis  in  the  sentence.  The  tinal  verdict  on 
Campbell’s  work  is  well  exj)ressed  by  Dr.  Rees :  “  It  established 

his  reputiition  as  an  excellent  grammarian,  an  accurate  and 
judicious  critic,  a  man  of  tine  imagination  and  delicate  taste,  and 
a  philosopher  of  great  erudition  and  deep  penetration.” 

Blair’s  “  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Letters,”  published  in 
1783,  were  long  highly  esteemed,  though  the  tone  of  recent  critic¬ 
ism  is  more  or  less  depreciatory.  Of  these  lectures  Dr.  Rees  wrote, 
“  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  general  voice  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  other  nations  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  into  whose  language  they  have  been  translated,  has  pro¬ 
nounced  them  to  be  a  most  judicious,  elegant  and  conq)rehensive 
system  of  rules  for  forming  the  style  and  cultivating  the  taste  of 
youth.”  Sidney  Smith  assigned  to  Blair  the  merits  of  “  plain, 
good  sense  and  a  clear  harmonious  style.”  These  opinions  were 
shared  by  teachers  who  used  the  book  as  a  school  manual ;  Char¬ 
lotte  Bront(i,  Mrs.  Gaskell  relates,  got  a  bad  mark  for  having 
failed  to  get  up  a  long  lesson  from  Blair’s  lectures.  A  later  critic 
remarks  that  the  lectures  “  although  pretending  to  none  of  the 
profound  criticism  of  later  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  still  re¬ 
tain  a  certain  measure  of  po[)ularity  as  a  clear  and  sometimes  an 
ingenious  exposition  of  the  laws  of  rhetoric.”  This  tem[)ered 
praise  is  warm  commendation  contrasted  with  the  language  of  Mr. 
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Gosse.  “In  1759  the  popular  Scottish  rhetorician,  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  began  a  series  of  discoXirses  on  the  cultivation  of  taste  by  the 
study  of  polite  literature,  which  wanting  as  they  are  in  all  that 
constitutes  sound  criticism,  demand  notice  because  of  the  au¬ 
thority  which  they  exercised  for  at  least  half  a  century,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  their  influence  upon  contemporary  style.  Blair  was  vain 
and  empty,  insi[)id  and  locjuacious,  and  his  lectures  have  not  even 
the  sincerity  of  the  dry  essays  of  Karnes.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
century  Blair  achieved  reputation  and  emolument  by  publishing 
successive  volumes  of  his  sermons,  in  which  he  applied  to  theology 
the  same  vague  platitudinizing  rhetoric  that  he  had  before  given 
to  literature.  In  these  sermons  the  manner  introduced  by  Shafts- 
bury  reaches  its  final  debasement.  Blair  had  the  presumption  to 
blame  the  style  of  Johnson :  but  as  the  re[)Utation  of  that  great 
man  rose,  his  Scottish  critic  found  himself  supple  enough  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  closest  of  Johnson’s  superficial  imitators.  John¬ 
son  himself,  and  others  only  less  than  he,  thought  that  they  found 
something  to  praise  in  Blair’s  bucket  of  warm  water,  but  the 
modern  reader  seeks  in  vain  for  any  solid  profit  to  the  intellect  or 
the  taste.”  This  censure  seems  overstrained.  The  very  fact  that 
the  lectures  on  rhetoric  reached  a  [X)sition  of  such  authority  and 
influence  as  Mr.  Gosse  grants  to  them,  is  a  presumption  against 
the  accuracy  of  his  sweeping  condemnation.  Doubtless  grave 
faults  are  easily  discernible  in  the  book.  Thus  when  Blair  says, 

“  Shakespeare  pleases,  not  by  his  bringing  the  transactions  of  many 
years  into  one  play  ;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  in  one  piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thoughts  and  affected 
witticisms  which  he  sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as 
blemishes,  and  impute  them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.”  He  commits  himself  to  a  hide-bound  and  unprogressive 
criticism,  while  the  lecture  on  taste  is  a  glaring  specimen  of 
verbose  and  inconclusive  reasoning.  But  in  spite  of  such  defects, 
they  are  not  to  be  hastily  swept  aside  as  naught ;  little  as  they 
may  appear  to  the  student  that  comes  to  them  after  reading 
modern  treatises,  they  occupy  an  important  position  when  con¬ 
sidered  historically  and  this  is  the  only  fair  way  to  consider  them. 

Considered  generally  these  lectures  give  the  impression  of  aiming 
at  being  more  distinctly  practical  than  either  Karnes’  or  Camp-  . 
bell’s  treatise.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  Blair’s 
execution  may  have  fallen  short  of  his  conception,  he  had  con- 
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ceived  a  thoroughly  sound  plan  of  teaching  his  subject.  First  of 
all  he  laid  down  that  there  is  not  a  style  to  be  imposed  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  and  on  all  writers  ;  the  occasion  and  the  natural  genius  of 
the  writer  must  largely  determine  the  form  of  the  composition ; 
that  nevertheless  the  principles  of  all  good  style  may  be  learned 
by  careful  study  of  the  great  English  classics,  and  that  this  study 
is  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  excellencies, 
and  to  profiting  by  these  ;  that  style  is  not  to  be  sought  after  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  thought ;  but  that,  in  the  words  of  Quintilian, 
a  writer  is  to  be  attentive  to  his  ex[)ression,  but  about  his  matter 
solicitous.  Obviously,  however,  the  student  of  style  needs  guid¬ 
ance  ;  left  to  himself,  he  is  as  likely  to  imitate  faults  as  merits. 
This  guidance  Blair  undertook  to  supply  by  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  composition  and  of  criticism,  and  the  illustrative 
examination  of  selected  passages.  Severe  things  have  been  said 
of  this  practice  of  criticising  selected  passages.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  attacking  it  is  to  denounce  it  as  “  dissection,” 
but  the  effectiveness  of  this  attack  simply  testifies  to  the  tyranny 
of  metaphor. 

Pope  has  written  of  man, 

“  Ills  principle  of  action  once  explore. 

That  instant  ’tis  his  principle  no  more. 

Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 

You^ose  it  in  the  moment  yt)u  detect.” 

and,  mutatis  mutandis,  many  would  say  the  same  of  literature. 
Now,  w'hen  a  veritable  dissection  is  accomplished  there  are  left  of 
plant  or  animal  only  mangled  remains  ;  the  temple  of  life  is  a 
ruin,  beauties  of  form  and  structure  have  fled  at  the  touch  of  the 
scalpel.  But,  in  the  metaphorical  dissection  of  a  literary  extract, 
there  is  no  such  mangling :  when  all  is  over,  the  lines  remain 
unhurt  by  any  spoiler’s  hand.  Let  ns  therefore  put  metaphor 
aside,  and  try  to  ascertain  what  is  actually  done  when  a  passage 
is  critically  examined.  Instead,  of  attending  to  what  is  said,  the 
student  of  style  scans  keenly  how  it  is  said.  If  the  passage 
appeals  to  the  intellect,  he  simply  exchanges  one  intellectual  pro¬ 
cess  for  another,  and  against  this  probably  no  one  protests  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  passage  apj)eals  to  the  feelings,  he  exchanges 
an  emotional  for  an  intellectual  attitude,  and  since  intellectual 
activity  checks  the  flow  of  feeling,  the  position  taken  up  by 
some  is  that  the  analytical  attitude  towards  artistic  composition  is 
unfair  to  the  composition  and  injurious  to  the  reader. 
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The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston  on  Feb.  21,  22 
and  23.  The  attendance  was  large.  The  President,  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  was  in  the 
chair.  A  large  number  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  were 
present ;  men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all,  and  many  of  them  either 
read  papers  or  joined  in  the  frequent  and  able  discussions.  The  City, 
Harvard  University  and  Wellesley  College  extended  courtesies.  The 
themes  discussed  were  practical,  and  the  condensed  results  of  wide 
experience  and  deep  thinking.  There  was  comparatively  little  elo¬ 
quence,  but  much  incisive  and  instructive  thought.  These  gatherings 
are  of  great  value  to  the  educational  world.  To  meet  hundreds  of 
bright  men  thinking  and  experimenting  along  kindred  lines ;  to  have 
one’s  ideas  kindled  by  the  fire  and  discipline  of  these  debates  is  of  very 
great  value  to  every  man  who  wishes  to  keep  out  of  the  ruts  and  make 
progress. 

WE  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  movement  which  is  taking  practi¬ 
cal  form  in  many  of  our  schools,  to  secure  proper  instruction 
in  relation  to  the  various  branches  of  our  town,  city,  state  and  national 
gov’ernment.  Education  for  citizenship  while  an  old  idea  is  receiving 
much  new  thought  and  being  sought  by  many  new  methods.  All  edu¬ 
cation  helps  to  make  better  citizens,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
that  familiarity  with  the  history  and  practical  workings  of  our  different 
civic  institutions,  both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times  of  peace,  is  not 
only  part  of  the  mental  equipment  of  a  well  educated  person,  but  also 
forms  the  best  preparation  for  tbe  entrance  of  the  scholar  into  politics, 
and  of  the  average  citizen  into  his  ordinary  duties  as  such.  When  the 
study  of  government  in  its  history  and  present  relations  shall  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  schools  and  put  on  the  same  footing  with  reading, 
arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  then  we  shall  learn  how  to  make  and 
keep  laws  as  readily  as  we  now  learn  how  to  make  and  keep  money. 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  be  overcome 
along  this  line  before  “a  sweet  reasonableness”  shall  pervade  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  and  men  shall  learn  to  vote  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
on  the  various  public  questions  which  are  submitted  to  them.  Vox 
populi  may  become  a  great  deal  nearer  vox  dei  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  the  schools  have  a  clear  responsibility  in  accomplishing  the  trans¬ 
formation.  Many  of  them  are  taking  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
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ON  another  page,  “  J.  M.  C.”  suggests  the  possibility’  of  an  earlier 
preparation  for  college,  to  be  secured  by  the  employment,  by 
well-to-do  parents,  of  the  now  numerous  lady  graduates  of  our  colleges 
and  seminaries  as  private  teachers.  The  plan  seems  feasible  enough  if 
the  end  is  a  desirable  one.  “  J.  M.  C.”  assumes  that  it  is.  We  think 
many  of  our  best  educators  would  deny  the  truth  of  the  assumption. 
The  object  of  a  college  education  is  by  no  means  to  get  through  a 
certain  number  of  studies  in  a  certain  time  and  be  launched  in  life  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  etlect  of  the  studies 
pursued  on  the  body  and  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  estimate  his  power 
of  absorption  and  assimilation  ;  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
facts  that  not  until  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age  does  the  body 
obtain  its  full  growth  and  solidity,  and  that  there  is  a  \'ery  close  parallel¬ 
ism  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  we  shall  rather  inquire  how  we 
may  delay  or  prolong  the  pupil’s  preparation  for  his  life  work  until  his 
mental  powers  are  strong  and  mature  enough  to  get  the  best  good  from 
the  studies  which  he  pursues.  Our  own  experience  and  observation 
goes  to  show  that  the  maturer  students  In  college  get  the  best  results 
from  the  course.  We  are  studying  how  to  prevent  our  own  boys  from 
graduating  before  they  are  twenty-three  or  four  rather  than  to  secure 
their  graduation  at  eighteen  or  twenty.  We  think  we  see  iUc  dead-line 
of  old  age  and  inactivity  receding  and  the  period  of  mature  and  elficient 
vitality  lengthening  under  this  policy.  It  is,  however,  a  debatable 
question  which  “  J.  M.  C.”  has  suggested,  and  we  hope  to  have  fur¬ 
ther  testimony  on  the  subject. 

UNIVERSITY  Extension  has  had  a  trial  and  its  merits  and 
defects  have  to  some  extent  become  apparent.  Is  it  not  time 
for  colleges  and  even  academic  high  schools  to  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ment.^  It  is  as  much  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea  of  method  as  the 
laying  of  new  stress  on  the  truly  American  idea  that  every  citizen  has 
equal  right  to  the  highest  and  best  in  culture  as  well  as  in  rank  and 
wealth. 

The  syllabus,  perhaps  in  a  much  condensed  and  abridged  form,  can 
be  used  and  must  be  used  in  all  thorough  instruction,  call  it  outline, 
diagram,  synopsis,  or  what  not.  Systematic  written  reproductions  of 
lectures  and  discussions  beget  exactness,  while  topic  investigation  and 
analysis  emphasizes  the  facts  of  know'ledge  and  brings  them  into 
associational  units.  It  would  be  unwise  not  to  profit  throughout  our 
educational  system  by  this  new  impulse.  Besides,  it  is  yet  uncertain 
whether  the  college  and  secondary  schools  or  the  university  will  be 
profited  most  in  the  end.  Awakened  interest  in  higher  education 
must  necessarily  increase  college  attendance.  It  also  tends  to  do  away 
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with  what  for  want  of  a  more  specific  term  may  be  called  caste  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  may  he  made  a  stimulus  all  alon«f  the  line.  Several  col¬ 
leges  in  Pennsylvania  have  introduced  the  University  Extension  lecture 
and  lecturer  into  college  classes  and  report  favorably,  and  others  have 
ignored  the  movement  outright,  which  is  the  other  extreme.  It,  at 
present,  seems  that  in  this  as  in  most  forward  strides,  the  best  results 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  golden  mean. 

IX  the  present  rush  of  German  educational  methods  and  ideals  to  the 
front  among  the  university  men  and  women  in  our  country,  it  is 
well  enough  to  call  a  halt  until  we  are  certain  that  we  better  compre¬ 
hend  that  radical  distinction  between  continental  European  and  Ameri¬ 
can  society  which  underlies  and  modifies  both  ideals  and  methods  of 
operation  in  every  department  of  American  life.  The  German  ideal 
of  government  is  a  central  despotism,  armed  with  all  the  forces  of 
modern  life,  subtle  and  elaborate,  able  still  to  enforce  a  semblance  of 
public  order  to  the  outermost  extremes  of  society.  Such  a  spectacle 
as  the  barbarous  outbreaks  of  lynch  law  even  in  the  heart  of  our  oldest 
and  most  refined  southern  cities  would  be  impossible  in  Germany  or 
England ;  although  every  European  country,  in  its  basement  story, 
holds  imprisojied  a  population  brutal,  stolid,  ferocious  beyond  any  con¬ 
siderable  native  class  in  our  country.  The  American  ideal  of  society 
undertakes  the  magnificent  experiment  of  educating  all  men  into  a  sov¬ 
ereign  citizenship  whose  central  directing  pow'er  is  personal  self-con¬ 
trol.  Of  course,  this  implies,  in  the  process,  occasional  outbreaks  of 
lawlessness,  perilous  moods  of  popular  delusion  ;  all  of  which  we 
see  and  deplore.  But,  spite  of  the  double  demoralization  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  slave  society  inherited  from  Europe  and  the  precipitation  of 
millions  of  the  emancipated  lower  strata  of  Europe  upon  our  shores,  a 
hundred  years  of  the  national  life  has  placed  the  Republic  abreast  the 
great  European  nationalities,  with  a  grander  outcome  for  humanity  than 
has  been  achieved  by  the  greatest  of  them  all.  So,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  American  life,  we  find  everywhere  the  imperfection  of  growth. 
Business,  Education,  Religion,  Society  here  can  show  no  such  perfec¬ 
tion  of  outward  adjustment  as  abroad.  But  nowhere  since  the  dawn 
of  time  have  so  many  people  learned  to  steer  themselves  by  the  pole 
star  of  life  as  in  this  very  land ;  always  an  affliction  to  the  European 
philosopher  and  his  American  pervert. 

ri'^lIE  housekeepers  have  a  maxim;  “Hang  a  good  thing  up  for 
-L  seven  years  and  you  will  find  a  use  for  it.”  A  hundred  years 
ago,  Thomas  Jefierson  was  convinced  that  the  New  England  system  of 
township  government,  really  the  nearest  approach  to  his  owm  idea  of 
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state  rights  ever  put  in  practical  operation  in  this  republic,  was  the  true 
democratic  way  of  governing  a  country  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Through  the  restraint  on  city  life,  by  the  practice  of  withholding  a  city 
charter,  as  in  Massachusetts,  until  the  town  has  a  population  of  more 
than  10,000,  the  leading  commonwealth  in  Xew  England  has  now 
more  than  three  hundred  of  these  little  republics,  where  the  people  in 
open  town  meeting  deal  with  almost  every  matter  of  local  public  inter¬ 
est.  Especially  is  the  common  school  interest  vested  in  the  town  with 
slight  dependence  on  state  supervision  and  large  power  of  local  taxa¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  tlie  vast  sum  of  $8, 000,000  annually  paid  for  the 
common  school  education  of  less  than  400,000  pupils  in  Massachusetts, 
is  almost  wholly  levied  by  local  taxation  in  every  town  and  citv.  Jef¬ 
ferson  actually  proposed  the  districting  of  his  own  state  according  to 
the  New  England  township  plan.  Hut  the  plantation  svstem  of  the 
South  and  the  settlement  of  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  bv 
the  Dutch  patroons  was  an  ell'ectual  bar  to  the  extension  southward 
and  westward  of  the  most  etiective  training  school  of  civics  ever  put  in 
operation, — the  town  meeting  and  local  administration  of  the  New 
England  town.  The  northwest,  from  central  New  York  to  the  Miss¬ 
issippi  vallev,  was  largely  settled  from  New  England,  lint  the  New 
York  and  northwestern  “  township  ”  is  a  very  different  political  unit 
from  the  old  New  England  “  town.”  In  all  these  states,  the  county 
has  acquired  a  power  and  preponderance  unknown  “  down  East,”  and 
a  county  town  has  become  the  real  centre  of  civic  life  for  a  large  extent 
of  country. 

In  the  Southern  states,  owing  to  the  sparse  population  of  the 
country,  the  tendency  to  exalt  the  county  has  been  even  more  marked, 
in  hundreds  of  these  extensive  counties  the  only  village  of  importance 
being  the  county  town  and  the  affairs  of  the  district  administered  and 
governed  largely  by  a  court  house  “  >‘ing.”  During  the  existence  of 
slave  society  this  condition  was  inevitable.  Hut,  already,  the  wise 
prophecy  of  Jefferson  in  this  as  in  educational  matters  seems  to  be  in 
the  way  of  being  realized.  The  country  common  school  district  of  the 
South  is  the  first  distinct  approach  towards  a  system  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  known  in  these  states.  In  Kentucky  every  such  district  has  the 
power  of  electing  school  trustees,  taxing  itself  for  support  of  schools 
and  administering  its  own  educational  affairs  in  several  important 
respects.  In  similar  or  less  degree  the  country  district  school  of  every 
southern  state  is  already  training  the  people  after  the  fashion  of  tlie  New 
England  town,  into  a  habit  of  local  management  of  important  affairs 
and  the  administration  of  the  most  vital  interest  of  society.  Of  course, 
the  system  is  apt  to  work  feebly,  at  first,  and  even  appears  to  be  a 
positive  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  public  school  education.  But  one 
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of  the  best  uses  of  the  American  common  school  is  to  educate  the  grown 
people  of  a  community  through  their  combined  efforts  to  establish  an 
effective  system  of  education  for  the  children.  In  this  way  alone  can 
the  southern  people  learn  the  most  important  truth  of  republican 
society,  —  that  taxation  is  not  tyranny  but,  when  honestly,  vigorously 
and  persistently  used,  the  crowning  privilege  of  a  government  like 
ours.  In  almost  every  American  commonwealth,  state  aid  for  educa¬ 
tion  has  almost  reached  its  limit  and  the  only  hope  for  the  success  of 
the  common  school  is  in  energetic  and  persistent  local  taxation.  This 
important  truth  is  now  being  taught  in  thousands  of  these  southern 
common  school  districts  in  the  best  way,  through  the  appeal  to  parental 
interest  and  affection  for  that  schooling  of  their  children  which  alone 
can  give  to  the  impoverished  masses  of  these  states  the  great  American 
chance  for  success  in  life. 


BA/^L  r  PR  E  PAR  A  TION  FOR  COLLEGE. 

IF  it  is  of  large  importance  that  our  boys,  —  and  girls,  too,  perhaps 
—  enter  college  at  an  earlier  age  than  at  present,  is  there  not  a 
hopeful  means  at  hand,  and  still  more  in  prospect,  through  the  lady 
graduates  of  our  seminaries  and  colleges.^  Is  it  not  feasible  in  our 
cities  and  larger  towns  to  establish  schools  for  jsuch  children — from 
eight  to  twelve  —  as  their  parents  desire  to  give  a  liberal  education.^ 
Such  schools  would  furnish  attractive  work  for  graduates.  The  follow¬ 
ing  would  be  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  plan  :  — 

I .  That  parents  decide  on  their  plans  for  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  at  an  earlier  date  than  at  present. 

2.  That  they  be  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  the  superior  education 
of  their  children  in  special  lines  at  an  early  age.  These  two  things 
secured  there  is  little  doubt  of  success. 

But  these  are  not  only  expedient,  are  they  notjeconomical  means  for 
securing  the  best  education  and  the  earliest  graduation.  The  quality 
of  the  early  teaching  determines  largely  the  quality  of  the  ultimate  schol¬ 
arship  and  the  amount  of  time  saved  in  reaching  a  given  stage  in  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  time  when  the  chosen  life  work  can  be  entered 
upon,  as  well. 

At  first  there  may  be  but  few  who  are  ready  to  decide  early  to  give 
their  children  a  liberal  education  and  be  willing  to  pay  their  proportion 
of  a  suitable  teacher’s  salary,  and  so  the  individual  expense  may  be 
large,  yet  the  superior  quality  of  the  results  is  almost  certain  to  secure 
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a  liberal  patronage  and  reduce  the  expense,  at  an  early  day.  The  nec¬ 
essary  expense  can  be  borne  cheerfully  when  the  advantages  of  the  best 
fitting  schools  can  be  had  while  the  children  remain  at  home,  and  the 
much  larger  expense  of  sending  them  away  for  instruction  is  avoided, 
or  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  time.  From  such  schools  classes  may 
be  formed  for  more  advanced  study.  This  plan  ofi'ers  one  —  is  it  the 
only  —  feasible  way  to  secure  the  end  sought,  an  earlier  beginning 
and  completion  of  the  school  courses  in  the  higher  education  } 

Iowa  College.  J.  M.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  STUDT. 

THE  TEACHERS'  INTERNATIONAL  READING  CIRCLE. 

SEVENTH  MONTHLY  SYLLABUS 

PBEPARED  BY  DR.  CHAS.  J.  MAJORY,  NEWTON,  N.  J.,  SECRETARY. 

For  the  Use  of  Correspondence  Members. 

Teachers  need  to  be  constantly  refreshed  in  their  professional 
life  by  the  influences  that  will  come  from  the  reading  of  biogra¬ 
phies  and  discussions  of  the  foremost  educators.  In  connection  with 
this  reading  the  properly  organized  Reading  Circle  has  a  double  value. 
The  sense  of  relationship  with  a  body  of  fellow  teachers  is  itself  a 
stimulus  to  persistent  eflbrt,  and  the  definite  guidance  afibrded  by  the 
formal  syllabus  is  productive  of  the  clearest  thought  upon  tlie  topics 
read.  The  practical  result  from  any  course  of  professional  reading 
grows  out  of  the  thinking  that  is  produced.  The  daily  work  takes  on 
new  interest  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  such  thoughts. 

I.  Painter’s  History  of  Education.  Pages  200  to  223. 

COMEN  I  us. 

i.  What  was  the  character  of  Comenius’s  Didactica  Magna? 
2.  W  hat  was  the  purpose  of  his  Janua  Luiguarum  Rcsar- 
ata  ? 

3.  What  was  his  Pansophic  Scheme.^ 

4.  What  principle  of  education  was  applied  in  his  Orbis 
Piet  ns  ? 

5.  Which  of  these  works  was  chiefly  in  the  line  of  the  human¬ 
istic  schooling.^ 

6.  By  which  one  is  he  related  to  the  school  of  practical  real¬ 
ism  in  teaching.^ 
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7.  What  principles  of  his  educational  theory  class  him  as  a 

naturalist } 

8.  What  were  the  several  characteristics  of  the  four  grades  of 

schools  in  Coinenius’s  system  } 

JOHN  LOCKE. 

1.  What  experience  had  Locke  to  give  any  insight  into  mat¬ 

ters  of  practical  teaching.^ 

2.  In  Locke’s  view  what  departments  of  education  w'ere  most 

important } 

3.  What  was  his  conception  of  the  human  mind,  as  con¬ 

cerning  its  education.^ 

4.  What  practical  aim  had  Locke  in  view'  in  his  educational 

system  } 

11.  Baldw  in’s  Elementary  Psychology.  Pages  171  to  202. 

JUDGMENT. 

1.  Distinguish,  by  definition  or  by  illustration  the  mental 

power,  the  mental  act,  the  mental  product : 

A.  Judgment. 

B.  Judging. 

c.  A  judgment. 

2.  Specify  the  three  logical  elements  of  a  judgment. 

3.  Show  that  all  three  are  present  even  though  the  judgment 

be  expressed  in  but  two  words. 

4.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  universal  judgments.  By  par¬ 

ticular  judgments. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  necessary  judgments. 

REASON. 

1.  Distinguish  the  mental  power,  the  mental  act,  the  mental 

protluct. 

A.  Reason. 

B.  Reasoning. 

c.  A  conclusion. 

2.  Show  which  two  logical  terms  are  in  each  several  propo¬ 

sition  of  a  complete  argument : 


A. 

Major  T. 

A. 

Maj.  premise. 

B. 

Middle  T. 

B. 

Min.  premise. 

C. 

Minor  T. 

C. 

Conclusion. 

3.  Illustrate  the  process  of  Inductive  reasoning. 

4.  Note  the  difference  between  determining  general  truths,  or 

laws,  and  applying  them. 

5.  State  which  of  these  two  processes  you  believe  to  be  the 

true  educative  work  of  school  children. 
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6.  Cite  and  criticise  some  specific  example  of  wrong  method 
in  elementary  teaching,  because  of  its  employment  of 
deductive  instead  of  inductive  process  of  reasoning. 

III.  Howland’s  Practical  Hints  korTeachers.  Pages  128  to  150. 

THE  CLASS  RECITATION. 

A.  The  recitation  the  true  test  of  success  in  the  teacher  and 

the  real  opportunity  for  success  to  the  pupil. 

B.  Should  call  for  the  expression  of  the  pupil’s  judgments  and 

conclusions  rather  than  for  his  memorized  statements, 
c.  Should  assume  and  provide  material  for  due  study  hours  in 
the  school-room. 

D.  Continuous,  interested  attention  of  every  pupil  a  necessary 

element  in  a  good  recitation. 

E.  The  love  of  learning  to  be  fostered  by  the  manner  of  con¬ 

ducting  the  recitation. 

F.  Why  the  written  exercise  cannot  he  deemed  a  recitation 

in  any  true  sense. 

IV.  Quick’s  Educational  Reformers.  Pages  3S4  to  413. 

FRIEDRICK  FROEBEL. 

1.  The  best  tendencies  of  educational  thought  embodied  in 

Froebel’s  teachings. 

2.  Froehel  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  most  earnest 

students. 

3.  Influence  of  his  own  neglected  youth  upon  his  after  consid¬ 

eration  for  children. 

4.  His  communion  with  nature  in  the  Thuringian  Forest. 

5.  His  transfer  from  the  study  of  architecture  to  the  practice 

and  study  of  education. 

6.  His  association  with  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun. 

7.  The  influence  of  his  military  experience  in  showing  him 

the  value  of  discipline  and  united  action. 

8.  His  experiences  in  teaching  prior  to  his  first  kindergarten. 

9.  The  edict  forbidding  the  establishment  of  schools  based 

upon  Froehel’s  principles. 

10.  His  death  at  three  score  years  and  ten. 

froebel’s  educational  principles. 

11.  To  find  in  science  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  God. 

12.  To  view  education  as  founded  upon  Religion,  and  leading 

to  unity  with  God. 

13.  To  regard  the  educational  process  as  a  process  of  develop¬ 

ment. 

14.  To  seek  development,  or  evolution  of  power,  in  the  exer¬ 

cise  of  those  functions,  in  the  use  of  those  faculties  that 
it  is  desired  to  develop. 
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15.  That  the  exercise  productive  of  true  development  must  be 

in  harmony  with  the  function  or  faculty  to  be  developed 
and  proportioned  to  its  present  strength. 

16.  That  to  be  most  truly  efficient  the  exercise  must  arise  from 

and  be  sustainecl  by  the  se^-actWity  of  the  function  or 
faculty  to  be  developed. 

17.  That  this  self-activity  must  manifest  itself  not  in  receptive 

action,  or  acquisition,  alone,  but  in  expressive  action,  or 
production. 

18.  Practically,  that  children  should  be  busied  with  things  that 

they  can  not  only  see,  but  can  handle  and  use  in  the 
making  or  representing  of  new  things  to  express  their 
growing  ideas. 

Ki.emm’s  European  Schools.  Pages  256  to  294. 

In  the  light  of  the  instances  cited,  and  of  your  own  experience  and 
observation,  state  your  views  upon  some  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  The  value  of  illustrative  drawings  in  lower  primary  grades. 

2.  The  good  or  the  evil  results  of  daily  marking  of  lesson 

records  by  the  teacher. 

3.  The  production  of  completed  articles  of  interest  to  the 

pupils  in  manual-training  classes. 

4.  Drawing  from  mathematical  figures  as  opposed  to  free-hand 

drawing  from  solids. 

5.  The  exhibition  of  pupil’s  every  day  work,  and  of  the  work 

of  every  pupil  rather  than  exhibits  of  specially  prepared 
and  selected  w'ork. 


VI.  Rosenkranz’s  Philosophy  of  Education.  Pages  183  to  205. 

1.  The  general  idea  of  education  to  be  resolved  into  specific 

ideas  called  pedagogical  principles. 

2.  The  fundamental  idea  of  all  education:  That  man  is  edu¬ 

cated  by  man  for  humanity. 

3.  The  historical  progress  of  humanity  gives  occasion  to  group 

systems  of  education  under  three  heads :  National, 
Theocratic,  and  Humanitarian 

4.  National  education,  in  turn,  divided  under  three  heads: 

passive,  active,  individual. 

5.  The  family  the  organic  starting  point  of  all  education. 

6.  In  the  obedience  arising  through  family  relations  man  first 

learns  self-mastery  and  gentle  manners. 

7.  Caste  arising  from  the  provision  that  each  person  shall 

enter  that  field  of  industry  only  that  descends  to  him 
through  the  family  relations. 

8.  The  contlitions  of  Monkish  modes  of  life  arising  from  the 

rejection  of  both  family  ties  and  caste  relations. 
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VII.  Parker’s  How  to  Study  Geography.  Pages  301  to  338. 

HINTS  ON  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  SEV’ENTH  YEAR. 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  complete  sixth  year  work  before  advancing. 

2.  Base  the  Geography  instruction  upon  experimental  study  of 

Physics. 

3.  Lead  pupils  to  discover  facts  by  their  own  observation  and 

to  trace  relations  from  effect  to  cause  or  from  cause  to 
ertect. 

4.  Study  the  nature  of  various  phenomena,  and  the  causes, 

and  the  uses  of  the  phenomena. 

5.  Upon  map  and  chart  trace  the  regions  affected  to  various 

degrees  by  the  several  phenomena. 

6.  Begin  the  study  of  plant  distribution  witli  elementary  les¬ 

sons  in  botanical  classification,  and  extend  the  work  to 
include  staple  vegetable  products. 

7.  Base  the  study  of  animal  distrihution  upon  instruction  in 

elementary  Zoology,  and  the  study  of  the  distribution  of 
metals  and  other  minerals  upon  instruction  in  elementary 
Mineralogy. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Local  Colleges  in  England.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  educational  activity  in  England  at  the  present  time  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  colleges.  The  significance  of  this  feature  was  clearly 
indicated  recently  by  Lord  Playfair  in  a  speech  at  a  public  dinner  at 
Leeds  in  support  of  the  “Yorkshire  College.”  The  colleges,  he 
thought,  were  adapting  themselves  rapidly  and  well,  upon  the  whole, 
to  the  genius  of  their  several  localities.  The  Yorkshire  college  he 
said,  had  fitted  herself  for  “  the  liberal  culture  and  life-work  of  a  great 
industrial  centre.  No  doubt  her  technical  courses  are  oeculiar.  Actual 
laboratories  for  spinning,  for  dyeing,  for  tanning,  for  engineering,  are 
novel  adjuncts  to  a  college.  What  does  it  mean?  That  you  are  trying 
to  strengthen  and  embellish  industrial  pursuits,  as  the  universities 
acted  upon  the  professions  when  they  were  obliged  to  include  them. 
Surely  a  great  town  like  Leeds  is  right  when  it  imbues  its  producers 
with  intellectual  knowledge,  as  well  as  with  technical  expertness. 
Such  men  in  future  carve  out  industrial  professions  for  themselves,  and 
illumine  them  by  appropriate  culture.”  New  technical  schools  have 
also  just  been  opened  in  connection  with  University  college,  Notting¬ 
ham.  University  college,  Liverpool,  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
new  Victoria  building,  in  December. 
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The  Edwards  foundation  of  Egyptology  (endowed  by  the  will  of 
Amelia  Edwards)  in  University  college,  London,  has  as  its  first  encum¬ 
bent,  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie.  lie  began  his  introductory  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  January  23. 

Teachers  and  the  Inspectorate.  —  English  teachers  are  rejoicing 
over  the  fact  that  one  of  their  number  has  at  last  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  inspector.  Mr.  Wilkinson  Northrop  is  the  man  to  whom  the 
honor  has  fallen.  He  has  served  twenty  years  as  an  inspector’s  assist¬ 
ant  and  eight  as  sub-inspector  in  Lancashire.  Prior  to  his  entrance 
upon  these  duties  he  was  head-master  of  a  school  at  Lees  near  Old¬ 
ham,  having  been  trained  for  the  profession  at  the  Borough-road  Train¬ 
ing  college  when  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  was  the  principal.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Northrop  has  come  up  step  by  step  from  the  ranks.  It  should 
be  observed  that  he  is  not  the  first  inspector  who  has  seen  service  as  a 
teacher,  but  heretofore  such  appointees  have  invariably  been  university 
men. 

Technical  Education.,  London.  —  Some  time  ago  the  London  Coun¬ 
ty  Councils  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  needs  of 
London  with  respect  to  technical  education,  the  existing  provision  for 
such  work,  and  the  best  means  to  be  taken  by  the  Council  for  improv¬ 
ing  and  increasing  that  provision.  The  committee  have  just  issued  a 
volumnious  report  on  the  subject  which  contains  much  interesting 
information  and  many  valuable  suggestions.  The  distinction  between 
technical  education  and  ordinary  workshop  instruction  is  declared  to 
be  that  the  former  does  not  include  “  teaching  the  practice  of  any  trade 
or  industry  or  employment.”  In  it  “  the  teaching  and  illustration  of 
principles  and  methods  should  be  paramount.”  The  committee  have 
carefully  canvassed  the  city  as  regards  the  distribution  of  industries  in 
order  to  determine  the  locality  of  different  kinds  of  technical  classes. 
They  show  that  if  the  different  trades  of  London  were  training  appren¬ 
tices  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  country  trades  there  would  be  2,000 
more  boys  learning  carpentry,  1,400  more  learning  house  decoration, 
1,200  more  learning  engineering,  and  Soo  more  brick  laying  than  actu¬ 
ally  appear  in  the  census  returns.  The  demand  for  skilled  labor  in 
London,  they  say,  is  met  by  journeymen  from  the  country,  leaving  city 
boys  to  swell  the  vast  body  of  clerks  and  unskilled  laborers.  The 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  such  classes  as 
they  contemplate  will  tend  to  counteract  these  evils.  The  kind  of 
teachers  that  will  be  required  in  these  classes  is  not  to  be  found  at  pres¬ 
ent.  To  supply  the  new  demand  it  is  proposed  to  form  training 
classes  where  men  of  the  practical  and  scientific  attainments  necessary 
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for  the  conduct  of  technical  classes  may  be  trained  in  the  arts  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  organizing. 

Problems  of  Secondary  Schools.  —  The  Head-masters’  Conference 
held  this  year  at  Merchant  Taylor’s  School,  Charterhouse  Square,  Lon¬ 
don,  brought  together  an  imposing  company  of  men  representing 
nearly  all  the  great  secondary  schools  of  England.  Two  questions 
were  uppermost  in  the  discussions,  i.  e.,  that  of  religious  instruction 
and  that  of  scholarships.  It  is  difficult  for  the  American  reader  to 
comprehend  either  of  these  from  the  English  standpoint  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  former.  The  schools  represented  in  the  Conference  com¬ 
prised  the  nine  great  public  schools  and  a  large  number  of  endowed 
grammar  schools.  These  derive  their  support  largely  from  ancient 
endowments,  given  in  trust  for  educational  purposes.  “  They  belong 
practically,”  as  was  stated  by  the  master  of  Harrow,  (Rev.  J.  E.  C. 
Welldon),  “  to  the  nation,”  and  this  being  the  case  “  there  is,”  he  said, 
“  a  tacit  understanding  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  the  religious  teaching  given  in  them  shall  be  in  general  har¬ 
mony  w'ith  the  formularies  and  beliefs  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

It  is  however  also  true  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  able  to  inter¬ 
fere  at  any  time  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  case  of  a  large  Liberal  ma¬ 
jority  and  a  long  continued  term  of  power  woukl  be  apt  to  do  so  were 
the  religious  teaching  to  be  made  exclusively  sectarian.  Moreover  in 
every  public  school  there  are  numbers  of  boys  whose  parents  are  not 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  whose  convictions  must  be 
regarded.  Moreover  some  of  the  schools,  as  for  instance  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Grammar  School,  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  manifestly  difficult 
to  decide  upon  any  uniform  scheme  of  religious  instruction  so  far  as 
relates  to  doctrine  and  church  history.  This  fact  was  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  and  the  discussion  did  little  more  than  to  bring  out  a  clear 
expression  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  question,  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  such  religious  exercises  as  tend  to  spirituality  and  the 
practice  of  Christian  virtues. 

It  is  significant  that  every  speaker  recognized  his  office  as  a  spiritual 
trust.  Even  the  headmasters  of  day  schools  did  not  ignore  this  respon¬ 
sibility.  It  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  the  discussion 
should  not  be  pushed  to  a  resolution.  It  was  however  determined  to 
refer  farther  consideration  of  the  matter  to  a  committee  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  authority  by  which  the  original  question  was  excited. 
This  was  a  special  conference  on  religious  teachings  in  higher  schools 
held  June  15,  1S92,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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The  consideration  of  scholarships  was  urgent  on  account  of  abuses 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  administration  of  these  auxiliary  funds. 
The  scholarships  referred  to  are  for  the  most  part  available  in  universi¬ 
ties,  and  have  become  such  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the 
choice  of  preparatory  schools  that  those  which  have  nothing  else  to 
recommend  them  will  have  scholarships.  Moreover  a  large  proportion 
of  these  funds  in  aid  go  to  the  sons  of  rich  men  who  are  able  to  com¬ 
mand  special  training  for  the  competitive  examinations.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  annual  value  of  the  funds  under  discussion  reaches 
^40,000  ($200,000),  the  importance  of  making  them  available  for  the 
sons  of  poor  men  is  apparent.  It  was  conceded  that  the  “  scholarships 
should  be  awarded  on  grounds  of  intellectual  merit,  without  reference 
to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  candidates,  but  that  the  emolu¬ 
ments  as  distinct  from  the  status  of  the  scholarship  should  not  be 
enjoyed  by  the  sons  of  rich  men.”  A  motion  to  that  eflect  by  Dr.  Per- 
cival  of  Rugby,  was  carried,  but  the  exact  means  by  which  the  dis¬ 
crimination  between  emolument  and  status  was  to  be  made  efl'ectual 
was  not  formulated.  The  subject  is  important  and  one  discussion  does 
not  exhaust  it. 

ITALY. 

£ill  for  the  Reform  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Italy.  —  The 
Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Martini,  has  submitted  to 
the  Chambers  the  project  for  the  reform  of  secondary  instruction  which 
he  has  long  contemplated.  The  bill  proposes  in  place  of  separate 
schools  classical,  scientific,  etc.,  a  united  institution  (^gymnasio)  hav¬ 
ing  a  course  of  three  years  uniform  for  all  pupils.  The  only  deviation 
will  be  for  pupils  coming  from  the  lower  schools  who  wish  to  apply 
themselves  at  once  to  manual  training.  For  such  pupils  there  are  to 
be  industrial  annexes  in  which  the  elements  of  local  arts  and  trades 
will  be  taught.  These  schools  must  be  established  by  the  communes 
but  may  be  subsidized  by  the  state.  To  the  school  of  a  three  years’ 
course  succeeds  a  higher  grade  school  {liceo  gymnasia)  including  par¬ 
allel  courses,  classical  and  modern,  each  of  five  years’  duration.  The 
bill  further  provides  for  increasing  the  salaries  and  otherwise  improv¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  professors.  These  changes  it  is  thought  can  be 
accomplished  without  any  extra  drain  upon  the  public  treasury. 

Salaries  of  Elementary  Teachers. — The  teachers  of  primary  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Italy  are  miserably  paid  and,  at  that,  the  com¬ 
munes  are  often  in  arrears  to  them.  It  is  reported  that  three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  communes  owe  a  total  of  $62,400  to  their  teachers  num¬ 
bering  1,045.  To  save  themselves  from  starvation  the  teachers  are 
obliged  to  discount  their  scrip  at  a  great  loss. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  schools  of  Stockholm  have  reached  an  ideal  stage  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  and  the  arrangement  of  the  daily  pro¬ 
gramme.  There  are  not  more  than  thirty-Hve  pupils  in  one  class  and 
each  has  a  desk  to  himself.  The  morning  session  is  devoted  to  lessons, 
or,  as  we  should  say  recitation  and  instruction,  the  afternoon  is  given 
up  to  gymnastics  and  manual  training.  These  schools  commence  at 
7  o’clock  on  summer  mornings  and  at  8  in  winter.  There  is  a  break 
of  twenty  minutes  for  breakfast  which  is  taken  in  a  special  hall.  Be- 
tw'een  two  lessons  there  is  always  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes. 

The  new  system  of  writing  for  the  blind  invented  by  Mile.  Mulot  of 
Anvers,  receives  much  attention  in  foreign  journals.  The  pupils  use  a 
blunt  pen  writing  upon  blue  paper.  The  impression  is  transferred  to 
a  leaf  of  blotting  paper  placed  under  the  blue  leaf.  The  raised  letters 
thus  produced  are  perfectly  sensible  to  the  touch,  while  those  on  the 
blue  sheet  are  distinctly  visible. 

Private  schools  under  state  supervision  constitute  an  anomaly  to  the 
American  mind.  In  France  this  supervision  is  a  matter  of  course ;  it 
relates  to  sanitary  matters,  qualification  of  teachers  and  curricula,  the 
latter  only  so  far  as  pertains  to  adequacy  and  legality.  A  sort  of  cen¬ 
sorship  exercised  with  respect  to  text-books  is  illustrated  in  a  recent 
decree  forbidding  the  introduction  of  the  catechisms  issued  for  the  use 
of  the  dioceses  of  Rennes  and  Lucon. 

The  session  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction  held  in 
December,  devoted  itself  almost  exclusively  to  details  pertaining  to 
primary  education.  Here  too,  there  is  a  noticeable  disposition  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  promotion  of  teachers  to  the  rank  of  inspectors.  Upon  the 
advice  of  the  council  a  decree  has  been  issued  providing  that  after  Jan. 
I,  1S93,  teachers  of  public  schools  who  have  given  ten  years  effective 
service  in  the  same,  and  who  have  obtained  either  the  highest  teacher’s 
diploma  or  the  certificate  of  pedagogic  aptitude,  may  become  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  inspectorate,  without  the  higher  certificate  of  professional 
aptitude  hitherto  required.  This  provision  applies  to  women  the  same 
as  to  men.  A.  T.  s. 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  Publishers  of  Education  will  send, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Anything  that  will  aid  in  systematizing  tlie  work  in  elementar)’^  science  and 
placing  it  on  a  scientific  basis  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  teacher  and  scientist. 
Much  of  the  science  teachi.ag  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools  is  the  veriest 
twaddle  and  is  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  Habits  of  observation  are 
not  developed,  self-activities  are  not  encouraged  and  interest  is  not  awakened. 
Many  of  the  text-books  oflTered  to  teachers  on  this  subject  are  mere  compilations 
or  condensations  of  larger  treatises  and  are  “made  books,”  having  nothing  but 
unconnected,  unrelated  facts  between  their  covers.  In  Longmans'  Ob-FECT 
Lessons  the  authors  have  had  definite  conceptions  of  the  dignity  and  value  of 
this  branch  of  instruction,  and  they  have  made  a  text-book  which  must  receive 
the  praise  of  all  teachers.  Lessons  are  arranged  for  four  years  in  physics  or 
chemistry,  zoology  aud  botany.  The  subjects  treated  of  are  those  met  with  in 
every  day  life,  and  the  method  of  treatment  is  scientific  yet  popular.  Not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  the  work  is  that  which  gives  hints  to  the  teacher  in  pre¬ 
paring  and  giving  the  lessons.  The  author  is  David  Salmon,  but  the  work  has 
been  revised  and  adapted  to  American  schools  by  Prof.  John  F.  VVoodhull. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Price,  $1.10. 

M.  Florence  Bass  has,  with  dainty  care  and  cleverness,  prepared  a  little 
reader  for  children  in  the  primary  schools.  In  Natl’I{E  Stofiies  for  Y'OUNO 
Beadehs  bright,  cheerfiil  sentences  are  made  about  spring,  rain,  pussy 
willows,  dandelions,  violets,  peach  trees,  summer,  winter,  etc.,  etc.,  and  these 
sentences  are  parts  of  pretty  stories  which  the  youngest  of  readers  will  be 
interested  in.  The  author  does  not  intend  her  book  to  supplant  the  primer, 
but  to  accompany  it  aud  to  be  a  change  from  the  regular  reader.  It  is  a  most 
delightful  and  charming  book  and  will  delight  all  children.  There  are  many 
illustrations  drawn  by  Mrs.  M.  Q.  Burnett.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  «fc  Co, 
Price,  30  cents. 

Primary  French  Translation  Book,  by  \Y.  S.  Lyon  and  G.  De  H.  Lar- 
pent,  is  compiled  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  satisfied  that  beginners  in 
French  should  he  exercised,  from  the  first,  both  in  reading  connected  P'rouch 
speech  which  has  an  import,  and  in  imitating  what  has  been  read.  The  first 
forty  pages  are  given  to  coniiected  stories,  and  to  these  are  given  full  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  words  used;  the  next  forty  pages  to  narratives  to  which  only  notes 
are  given.  Upwards  of  twenty  pages  are  given  to  exercises  for  retranslation. 
Excellent  vocabularies  are  appended.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  65- 
cents. 

Dr.  H.  C.  O.  Huss  has  edited  with  notes  La  Chcte  which  is  the  title  of  the 
second  book  of  Victor  Hugo's  “Les  Miserables.''  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
Co.  Price,  30  cents. 

Olu-Engeish  PiiONOLOFJV,  by  George  Ilempl,  Ph.  D.,  consists  of  advanced 
pages  of  the  author's  forthcoming  Oid-English  Grammar  and  Reader.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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Prof.  Carl  Osthaus  has  edited,  with  aii  introduction  and  notes,  J.  F.  Von 
Eichendorff’s  well-known  romance,  Aus  dkm  Lkben  eines  Taugenichts. 
The  novel  is  admirably  adapted  for  high  school  and  college  reading.  The 
notes  are  admirable  and  scholarly.  Boston :  1).  C.  Heath  »fe  Co.  Price,  40 

cents. 

Gustav  Gruener,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  in  Yale  University,  has 
edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  Gottfried  Keller’s  short  story,  Dietegev. 
This  is  considered  one  of  Keller’s  best  short  novels.  It  has  a  well-sustained 
plot,  is  interesting  throughout  and  shows  the  author’s  peculiarities  of  style. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  40  cents. 

The  Boston  School  Supply  Co.  have  published  a  series  of  four  Infokmation 
Readers  which  are  worthy  of  high  commendation.  In  these  neat,  compact, 
well-bound  little  books  “elocution  is  subordinated  to  instruction,’’  possibly  a 
little  too  much  so.  But  the  amount  of  instruction  is  remarkable.  No.  1,  pre¬ 
pared  by  E.  A.  Beal,  M.  D.,  gives  a  wide  survey  of  Foods  and  Beverages.  No. 
2,  by  11.  W.  Clifford,  deals  with  Every-tlay  Occupations;  with  all  kinds  of 
fabrics,  and  machinerj’.  No.  3,  by  William  G.  Parker,  treats  of  Man  and 
Materials;  coal,  stone,  iron,  silver,  lead,  tree-products,  etc.  No.  4,  by  Hob- 
■ert  I^ewis,  is  devoted  to  Modern  Industries  and  Commerce,  banks,  railroads, 
paper,  books,  newspapers,  etc.  They  are  such  books  as  all  children  in  the 
land  should  read. 

The  Story  of  Our  Postoffice,  by  Marshall  Cushing,  Secretary  to  Hon. 
John  Wanamaker,  is  a  unique  book  and  packed  full  of  exceedingly  interesting 
and  instructive  matter.  Mr.  Cushing  enters  a  fresh  and  inviting  field  which  is 
all  his  own.  The  subject  appeals  to  every  person  capable  of  writing  a  letter, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  230,000  persons  directly  engaged  in 
this  great  branch  of  our  national  service.  Mr.  Cushing  treats  bis  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  broad,  thorough  and  masterly  way.  In  these  1034  large 
pages  is  given  a  full  history  of  the  past  and  present  of  this  vast  and 
rapidly  extending  service.  Few  realize  the  labor,  responsibility  and 
influence  of  the  Postmaster  General  and  his  four  asssistants.  They 
handle  vast  sutns  of  money,  carry  on  an  immense  busitiess  and  appoint  a 
great  army  of  Postmasters.  'I'he  latter  number  07,308.  A  century  ago  there 
were  100  post  offices;  in  seven  years,  Mr.  Cushing  thinks  there  will  be  100,000, 
earning  8100,000,000  annually.  Every  minute,  throughout  the  year,  8,000  let¬ 
ters  or  packages  are  dropped  into  the  mails.  Our  people  send  more  letters  than 
any  other.  Our  service  is  the  greatest,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  world;  but  those 
in  the  service  are  usually  overworked  and  poorly  paid.  If  one  wishes  to  go 
behind  the  scenes  and  see  all  their  work  let  him  read  this  book.  The  rapidity 
and  skill  with  which  millions  of  letters  are  sorted  and  sent  swiftly  on  their  way 
all  over  the  land  and  to  other  lands  is  something  wonderful.  By  day  and  night 
this  tireless  army  of  trained  experts  is  hurrying  distant  letters  to  us  and  our 
letters  to  their  various  destinations.  This  book  is  not  only  a  thesaurus  of  in¬ 
formation,  but  contains  a  great  collection  of  tales  of  heroism  in  times  of  peril, 
disaster  and  death.  Over  4.j0  flue  engravings  add  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
this  work.  It  will  be  invaluable  for  reference  and  will  be  prized  by  many  as  a 
personal  friend.  The  publishers  deserve  great  credit  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  they  have  brought  it  out.  Address  A.  M.  Thayer  &Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Life  of  Lincoln,  by  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  is  a  book  of  surpassing^ 
interest  anti  value  to  the  youth  of  the  land.  Mr.  Coffin,  once  the  famous  war 
correspondent,  ‘“Carleton,”  and  the  friend  of  Lincoln,  since  then  the  autlior  of 
such  popuiar  books  as  ‘‘The  Boys  of  ’76,”  “Drum-Beat  of  the  Nation,”  and 
“Redeeming  the  Republic,”  is  now  a  hale  vigttrous  man  in  the  fullness  of  his 
mature  powers  and  one  of  the  best  known,  most  useful  and  popular  citizens  of 
Boston.  In  the  church  and  Sunday  School,  in  Legislative  halls,  at  the  camp¬ 
fire  and  on  the  platform,  as  well  as  by  his  pen,  he  is  serving  his  fellowmen.  In 
this,  his  last  book,  Mr.  Coffin  traces  the  lineage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
Samuel  who  landed  in  Salem  in  1637,  then  Mordecai,  Mordecai,  John,  Abraham 
(killed  by  an  Indian),  and  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  the  President.  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  thirty  years  old  and  his  wife,  Nancy  Hanks,  twenty-five  when 
their  son  Abraham  was  born — Feb.  12, 1809.  Theirs  was  a  life  of  great  priva¬ 
tion  and  hardship  and  the  freedom  of  a  semi-barbaric  life.  Before  the  son 
was  ten  years  old  his  mother  died.  His  rough  boyliood,  his  heroic  efforts  to 
secure  an  education,  the  kindness  of  his  step-mother,  the  shiftlessness  of  hi» 
father  are  matters  known  to  all.  Little  by  little,  this  tall,  raw  boned, awkward, 
good  natured  youth  won  the  regard  of  all  by  his  exhibitions  of  strength,  hon¬ 
esty,  knowledge  and  good  nature.  He  developed  a  wonderful  talent  for  story 
telling  and  for  the  expression  of  his  thought  in  words  all  could  understand. 
The  rail-splitter,  river-hand  and  store  keeper  soon  grows  into  a  successful  law¬ 
yer  and  political  leader.  On  and  on  he  goes  up  the  ladder  of  fame  till  the  hon¬ 
ors  and  burdens  of  a  Nation  rest  upon  him,  and  later  the  whole  world  glories 
in  liis  memory  and  deeds.  This  book  deals  not  only  with  Lincoln  but  his  times. 
The  author  has  travelled  over  all  the  ground  personally  and  taken  his  own 
views  to  illustrate  this  book.  The  close  fidelity  to  truth  and  the  introduction 
of  so  many  famous  characters  make  it  exceedingly  interesting.  One  may  criti¬ 
cise  the  author's  style  at  times,  and  lack  of  verbs,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  a 
noble,  reverent  Life  of  our  martyred  President.  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth¬ 
ers,  New  York. 

For  beginners  in  the  study  of  German  and  for  those  who  are  already  some¬ 
what  advanced  in  its  study.  Professor  O.  B.  Super’s  edition  of  Hans  Chkis- 
TIAN  Anueksen’s  Stokies,  is  a  most  adcnirable  book.  These  stories  are  charm¬ 
ing  in  style  and  matter  and  are  easy  and  interesting,  essential  qualities  in 
literature  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  a  new  language.  The  author  has 
furnished  copious  notes  and  a  complete  vocabulary.  The  volume  will  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  in  Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.  Price  90  cents. 

Dr.  Adolphe  Dreyspring,  author  of  many  French  and  German  text  books,  has 
prepared  with  much  ingenuity  and  origit.aiity  a  French  Reader  on  the  Cum¬ 
ulative  Method.  A  simple,  interesting  and  cosy  story  is  told,  with  many  notes, 
illustrations  and  questions.  Every  new  verb  is  noticed  and  attention  called  to 
its  peculiarities.  The  method  employed  by  the  author  is  a  novel  one  and  in  the 
hamis  of  an  intelligent  teacher  will  produce  most  excellent  results.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  book  to  all  teachers  of  French.  New  York:  American  Book  Com¬ 
pany. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough,  of  Harvard  University,  is  editing  a  series  of  Progres¬ 
sive  Pamphlets  for  Sight  Reading  in  Latin.  The  first  of  these  pamphlets  con¬ 
tains  extracts  from  Eutroi’IUS.  The  introduction  contains  some  excellent 
suggestions  to  students  fur  sight  reading.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 
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To  Heath's  Modern  Lan);ua>;e  Series  have  recently  been  added  three  volumes : 
George  Sand’s  La  Make  au  Diabek,  edited  and  annotated  by  F.  C.  de  Suini- 
chrast,  assistant  Professor  of  F’rench  in  Harvard  University;  Alexandre 
Dumas' Le  Duc  ue  Beal'FOKT,  edited  with  notes  by  D.  IL  Kitchen,  M.  A.; 
and  Paul  Heyse's  L’Aukabbiata.  edited  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bern¬ 
hardt.  Every  volume  in  this  now  deservedly  popular  series  is  most  carefully 
edited  and  annotated  and  these  latest  numbers  serve  to  enrich  the  series.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dr.  Malcolm  MacVicar,  in  preparing  his  Outlines  of  the  Pkinciim.es  OE  Edu¬ 
cation,  did  not  give  an  exliaustive  analysis  of  the  subjects  presented,  his 
design  being  “to  furnish  material  that  would  provoke  investigation  and 
thought  and  that  would  render  at  the  same  time  practical  help  to  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young.”  The  outline  is  given  in  the 
form  of  propositions,  followed  by  brief  notes.  More  than  ninety  [iropositions 
are  laid  down,  each  containing  a  principle  underlying  the  education  of  a  humau 
being.  The  propositions  are  succinctly  stated  and  the  discussion  of  them 
though  brief  is  concise  and  pertinent.  'I’he  book  contains  tlie  entire  circle  of 
educational  principles,  and  is  a  most  valuable  handbook  for  all  students  and 
teachers.  It  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  school  teacher  in  the  Union. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Price  70  cents. 

In  English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases,  by  F.  Horace  Teall,  Depart¬ 
ment  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  we  have  what  is  questionless  the 
most  exhaustive  and  authoritative  treatise  and  list  of  compound  words  in  our 
language.  The  author  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  authority  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  compounding  of  English  words  and  he  has  made  a  list  of  40,000 
terms,  this  list  being  the  main  feature  of  the  bo«>k.  It  is  a  collection  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  every  writer  of  English.  In  the  introduction,  Mr. 
Teall  gives  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  principles  governing  the  compounding 
of  words  and  lays  down  the  rules  and  forms  wbieli  guide  all  writers.  These 
rules  are  succinctly  stated  and  may  be  easily  learned.  The  literary  world  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Teall  for  his  great  work,  it  comes  a  boon  to  every  author  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  extensive  use  of  the  book.  It  merits  a  place  by 
the  side  of  the  dictionary.  New  York:  Funk  it  W^agnalls.  Price  $2  50. 

Now  that  manual  training  has  become  a  recogniz»*d  part  of  the  curri¬ 
culum  of  every  grade  of  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  High 
School,  works  treating  on  this  subject  are  becoming  frequent.  As  is 
fitting  the  earliest  books  are  those  which  treat  of  manual  training  in 
the  grades  where  it  should  first  be  taught,  namely,  in  the  primary 
school.  We  have  noticed  seyeral  books  on  this  subject  for  this 
grade  of  schools  and  are  glad  to  receive  this  month  a  little  work  entitled  ('lay 
Modeling  in  the  .School-room.  This  is  a  manual  of  instruction  in  clay 
modeling  for  the  kindergarten  and  school,  based  on  the  curved  solids.  'I'he 
exercises  are  based  on  the  sphere,  spheroid,  ovoid,  cone,  and  cylinder.  The 
author,  Ellen  Stephens  Hildreth,  is  not  only  an  accomplished  and  well-known 
teacher,  but  a  successful  writer  on  subjects  pertaiidng  to  primary  education  and 
her  little  manual  is  entirely  free  from  the  crudities  of  some  of  the  early  works 
on  this  subject.  It  is  scientifically  correct,  is  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  children’s  power  and  is  in  every  way  a  helpful  and  valuable  book  for 
primary  teachers.  Springfield,  Mass. :  Milton  Bradley  it  Co. 
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The  essays  collected  under  the  title  of  The  Comlng  ItELiGiox  breathe  the 
'warm  faith  in  the  ultimate  upbuilding  of  Society  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
religion  which  shall  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  men.  The  author,  Rev.  Dr.  Thom¬ 
as  Van  Ness,  has  given  earnest  thought  to  the  problems  of  the  day  and  in  four 
essays  has  presented  the  claims  for  a  reiigiou  which  he  believes  will  meet  the 
re(iuiremeut8  of  the  age  and  its  people.  The  tirst  essay  treats  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  or  the  gospel  of  love;  the  second,  the  religion  of  Science,  or  the  gospel 
of  evolution ;  the  third,  the  reiigiou  of  Humanity,  or  the  gospel  of  socialism; 
and  the  fourth,  of  Reconciliation.  The  author’s  couclusion  is  that  there  will 
be  a  fusion  of  the  three  religions,  and  a  composite,  having  the  best  elements 
of  the  three,  will  be  the  prevailing  religion  of  thecomiug  centuries.  The  essays 
are  most  excellent  reading,  the  style  is  clear.the  arguments  cogent  and  the  reason¬ 
ing  lucid.  It  is  a  book  wliich  will  provoke  much  discussion  and  deep  thought. 
Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  I’rice  $1.00. 

In  F'oi  ndations  of  Ruetokic,  Professor  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  of  Harvard, 
treats  of  Words,  Sentences  and  Paragraphs.  Under  Words  there  is  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  words  and  root  words,  of  words  to  choose,  of  a  working  vocabulary, 
of  bookish  or  living  words,  of  lung  and  short  words,  of  foreign,  general,  specitlc, 
literal  and  specific  words,  and  of  the  principles  of  choice.  In  the  part  devoted 
to  setitences,  much  is  given  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  sentence,  of  correct 
and  incorrect  sentences,  of  clearness,  force,  ease  and  unity  of  sentences,  and  of 
sentences  to  choose.  Part  three  is  devoted  to  consideratiou  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  good  paragraph,  sentences  in  a  paragraph,  and  paragraphs  by  them¬ 
selves  and  in  succession.  Prof.  Hill’s  previous  works  on  the  study  of  language 
have  had  a  most  enviable  reputation  and  are  recognized  as  authorities.  This 
latest  work  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  treatise  of  words  and  sen¬ 
tences,  of  “proper, words  in  proper  places,”  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  our  language.  Kvery  principle  laid  down  is  abundantly  illustrated 
b}’  sentences  and  words,  extracts  are  shown  on  every  page  and  the  faults  in 
choice  of  words,  arrangement  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  pointed  out  and 
a  better  way  shown.  To  students,  teachers,  writers,  to  any  one  using  our  lan¬ 
guage  this  book  is  a  necessary  volume.  It  cannot  fall  of  extensive  use  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

In  the  (jEiDE  TO  THE  Know'LEDge  of  God,  by  A.  Gratry,  Professor  of 
Moral  Theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  we  have  a  im)St  exhaustive  study  of  the  chief 
theodicies.  This  work,  which  has  passed  through  manj'  editions  in  its  original 
language,  and  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  is  a  sublime  treatise  ou 
on  the  question  “Can  man  know  GodV”  and  embraces  studies  of  the  philoso¬ 
phies  and  proofs  offered  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Augustine,  Anseltu,  Thomas 
Acquinas,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Leibnitz,  aud  others.  The  author  “lays 
bare  the  methods  they  employed,  the  dilliculties  they  encountered,  the  argu¬ 
ments  th  -y  constructed,  the  aids  they  received,  the  results  they  conquered,  and 
their  fundamental  agreement  through  all.”  By  reason,  by  philosophy  the 
author  answers  atlirmatively  the  question  and  his  demonstrations  are  among 
the  most  perfect  exhibitions  of  skilful  reasoning.  To  all  students  of  theodicy, 
to  all  philosophers,  I’rof.  Gratry ’s  work  is  of  real  value.  The  translation  is  by 
Abby  Langdou  Alger,  and  the  introduction,  which  is  a  valuable  aud  concise 
epitome  of  the  maiti  argument  of  the  work,  is  by  the  well-known  philosopher 
and  author.  Rev.  William  Rouusville  Alger.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  Price 
$3.00. 
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Shelly’s  Promktiieus  Unbound  has  been  the  admiration  and  despair  of  all 
lovers  of  lyrics.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest,  subliinest  poems  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  but  keyed  to  so  high  a  pitch  as  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary 
readers.  Miss  V’ida  I).  Scudder,  M.  A.,  of  Wellesley  College,  has  edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  this  lyrical  drama,  making  it  in  a  form  suitable  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges.  The  introduction  is  a  most  scholarly  and  philoso¬ 
phic  exposition  of  the  poem  and  is  one  of  the  flnest  specimens  of  this  sort  of 
writing.  It  is  exhaustive  in  its  treatment  of  the  poem,  and  furnishes  to  the 
student  and  to  all  lovers  of  Sheliy  the  means  for  intelligent  reading  of  this  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  dramas.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price  65  cents. 

Yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  friends,  Lucy  Larcom  has  brought  together  in 
one  volume  such  of  her  lyrics  as  are  of  a  serious  and  devotional  cliaracter.  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Ax  the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  Other  Songs  of  Faith.  Many 
of  these  poems  have  never  before  been  in  print,  some  have  been  for  several 
years  in  use  in  liymn  books,  the  others  have  place  in  the  author’s  complete 
edition  of  her  poems.  The  lyrics  breathe  a  strong  and  beautiful  faith  in  the 
eternal  verities  and  touch  deeply  the  heart  of  the  reader.  They  are  exquisite  in 
every  line,  full  with  the  experiences  of  life,  and  expressive  in  their  gracefulness 
and  tenderness.  To  many  hearts  they  will  come  as  messages  of  hope  and  com¬ 
fort.  The  edition  is  beautiful  in  white  and  gold  and  is  a  delightful  compauion 
book.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mitllin  &  Co.  Price  $1.00. 

Lessons  Learned  From  Other  Lives,  by  B.  O.  Flower,  is  a  readable  and 
helpful  book.  The  Lives  here  placed  before  us  are  those  of  Seneca,  Epictetus, 
Joan  of  .Vrc,  Henry  Clay,  Edwin  Booth,  Joseph  .Jefferson,  John  Howard  Payne, 
William  Cullen  Brj’ant,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  Alfred  Bussell  Wallace  and  Victor  Hugo.  Mr.  Flower  is  an 
earnest,  thoughtful,  radical,  compact  writer  and  finds  in  each  of  these  notable 
lives  much  to  commend  and  instruct.  He  sets  the  nobler  elements  and  leading 
characteristics  in  these  so  varied  lives  before  the  reader  for  stimulus  and  emu¬ 
lation.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  young  people  to  come  in  contact  with  these 
lives  which  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  world.  Many  will  gladly  read  these 
brief  sketclies  and  be  made  nobler  and  braver  thereby.  We  sliould  criticise  the 
varying  space  allotted  to  each;  only  seven  pages  to  Epictetus,  but  eighteen 
to  Seneca,  less  than  nine  to  Whittier  and  sixty-six  to  V’ictor  Hugo.  Address 
Arena  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 

AEDa:OLOGY,  a  treatise  on  Generative  Life,  by  Sydney  Barrington  Elliot,  M. 
D.,  is  a  book  the  spirit  and  motive  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
Dealing  with  a  delicate  subject  the  autlior  handles  it  in  a  way  that  cannot 
offend  the  most  conservative  reader,  yet  his  meaning  is  clear  and  easily 
apprehended  througliout,  and  his  positions  are  fortified  by  a  scientific  and 
scholarly  array  of  facts  which  make  his  argument  must  conclusive  and  satis¬ 
fying.  The  book  gives  the  information  which  humanity  is  suffering  for  on  the 
subjects  of  who  should  have  and  w’ho  should  not  liave  children,  how  to  secure 
healthy  and  happy  offspring,  and  how  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes  may  be  prevented.  The  motto  on  the  title  page  is 
“It  is  the  right  of  every  child  to  be  well-born.”  The  reading  of  Dr.  Elliot’s 
book  should  substantially  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
end.  We  commend  it  to  parents  and  teachers. 


